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SAINT GEORGE. 


No. 32. Vol. VIII. October, 1905. 


MR. RUSKIN’S ATTITUDE TO SCIENCE. 
Illustrated by Letters. 
By Sir Otrver Lopce. 


=a] 1 is sometimes thought by readers and even disciples of 

% Ruskin that his attitude to scientific investigation was 

one of loathing, and that he regarded the scientific dis- 

YA coveries of the century with contempt. His occasionally 
violent diatribes against machinery when used for 
improper purposes—for the production of bastard forms of orna- 
ment, for instance—and against the obliteration of restful scenery by 
the driving through it of a cockney railway, under the insanely 
plausible pretext of making the peace of the country accessible to 
crowds ; his sarcasm at the jubilant and self-satisfied approbation 
of the over-populous restlessness which half-a-century ago used to 
be called “progress”; his lament at the hideousness of the over- 
grown towns which last century brought into existence like fungi ; 
all these strengthened the impression of hostility to science. And 
certainly the purblind way in which our recently acquired power 
over natural forces was being utilised—the sacrifice of the spirit 
and higher feelings of humanity for the unripe fruits of partial 
knowledge, the crab apples of an uncultured growth—all this 
aroused his prophetic indignation, and he did not hesitate to express 
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his disgust ; so it is not surprising that some misconception should 
exist as to his genuinely sympathetic admiration for the spirit of 
pure science herself, so far as it came within his ken. 

That he was technically unacquainted with modern science is 
true enough, as it was true of nearly all the men of letters of his 
age and period, as it is true of most at the present day, and as it 
will continue to be more or less true until an acquaintance with 
the ordinary processes and phenomena of Nature, interpreted by 
competent teachers, is permitted to youthful minds at an age when 
they are eager to receive it, and who henceforward, though they 
may pursue it no further, will store such knowledge as a matter 
of course in the unconscious background of their minds. 

But that he was hostile to science, whenever he was properly 
informed concerning it, is to some extent a popular fallacy, though 
it must be admitted that he shared the prevailing dislike to the 
teachings of Charles Darwin: his mental powers were analytic and 
perceptive to an extraordinary degree, as he himself has truly 
stated ; and without any substantial foundation or background of 
theoretic knowledge to guide him, he was a keen observer of the 
superficial aspects of Nature. The same extraordinary powers of 
observation and analysis which admittedly he brought to bear in 
the domain of Art generally—the same minute accuracy of observa- 
tion and patience of study which he bestowed on the pediment of 
a pillar or the tracery of a window—were equally available when 
dealing with the outlines of mountain ranges, and with such 
productions of Nature as crystals, or leaves, or feathers, or clouds. 

It was in connexion with Clouds that I had the honour of 
having some correspondence with him twenty years ago, corre- 
spondence of which I have received from his Executors permission 
to publish such portions as I may select. On the whole these 
letters seem to me likely to be of distinct interest, by reason of 
the light they throw upon the undeveloped scientific side of his 
mind—a side naturally unrecognised, save perhaps by his closest 
intimates : a side not even by them fully realised. 
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It came about in this way. In the year 1884 I gave to the 
British Association, then meeting at Montreal, a lecture on Dust, 
which anyone interested will find reported in Volume xxxi of 
Nature, page 265. It so happened that about that time, in the 
midst of my enthusiastic browsing over the social and economic 
writings of Mr. Ruskin, I turned to some of his works 
which deal with Art, and there I found both in Celi Enarrant 
and in Volume V of Modern Painters that his notable observations 
of cloud-form and cloud-phenomena were accompanied by vague 
hypotheses concerning the cause of the phenomena, and by guesses 
which in a few particulars were definitely below the standard of 
the scientific knowledge of the time. 

It happened that the chief of these questionable surmises related 
to features upon which I had touched incidentally in my Dust 
lecture at Montreal, where I had given some account of Mr. 
Aitken’s discovery of the necessity for muc/ei in the formation of 
mist, and had specially emphasised the reason why mist or cloud 
appears to float in air, though they are really always falling 
through it at a rate easily calculated from a mathematical theory 
of Sir George Stokes concerning the movements of solids through 
fluids; so I must have asked a friend who knew Mr. Ruskin well 
to send him a copy of my lecture, in case it might interest him. 
At any rate a copy was by this lady sent, whether at my sugges- 
tion or otherwise; and the first letter from Mr. Ruskin to myself, 
at the beginning of 1885, was the almost immediate consequence. 

Well I was young and enthusiastic in those days, and I suppose 
I replied with reverence and a becoming sense of the distance 
between us; nevertheless expressing myself as very willing to 
give any assistance which my technical acquaintance with Physics 
might render possible, though always without troubling him with 
more trivial corrections of subject matter than he might choose to 
welcome: fully admitting, and still believing, that his observations 
and the unaided comments of his genius were of far more value 
than any second-hand correctness of scientific doctrine could be. 
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The correspondence continued at intervals for some months, 
always under respectful protest from myself that he should not 
trouble himself about the matter further than it amused or 
interested him. It continued however until interrupted by his 
lamentable illness, the sequel to which shall be subsequently 
referred to. 

At present we will deal with these matters of Cloud and Sky, 
and I had better first quote the beginnings of a few paragraphs in 
Volume V of Modern Painters, so as to indicate sufficiently the 
nature of Mr. Ruskin’s felt and expressed difficulties in the 
subject of Clouds, and of the manner in which he tried to over- 
come them :— 


§2. “Has the reader any distinct idea of what clouds are?” 


“That mist which lies in the morning so softly in the valley... . 
why is it so heavy?” 


“Those colossal pyramids, huge and firm, with outlines as of rocks 
seme why are they so light?” 


“Or that ghost of a cloud which steals by yonder clump of 
pines..... r 


“And yonder filmy crescent, bent like an archer’s bow above the 
snowy summit ..... how is it stayed there . . . .. poised asa 
white bird hovers over its nest?” 


§3. “I know not if the reader will think at first that questions like 
these are easily answered ..... “ 


“It is one of the most discouraging consequences of the varied 
character of this work of mine, that I am wholly unable to take note 
of the advance of modern science. What has conclusively been 
discovered or observed about clouds, I know not; but by the chance 
inquiry possible to me I find no book which fairly states the difficulties 
of accounting for even the ordinary aspects of the sky.” 


§4. “First then, I believe we do not know what makes clouds float. 
Clouds are water, in some fine form or another ; but water is heavier 
than air, and the finest form you can give a heavy thing will not make 
it float in a light thing.” 
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He then goes on to ask whether they are not, and says they 
must be, hollow globules with vacuum inside. 
But in another passage he feels his way nearer to the truth :— 
§6. “Minute division of rain, as in ‘Scotch mist,’ makes it capable of 
floating farther, or floating up and down a little, just as dust will float, 
though pebbles will not ; or gold-leaf, though a sovereign will not.” 
Only in a foot-note he speaks of this effect of fluid friction as 
‘** buoyancy,” saying that buoyancy depends on shape: which is 
not true, except at a bounding surface of a dense medium. 
He then goes on to consider the blue of the sky, asking :— 


§8. “Is it the watery vapour, or the air itself, which is blue?” 


and very properly asks why, if either are blue, should the most 

distant clouds appear crimson or golden. 
“ And again, if blue, why are rays that come through large spaces 

of it red?” 
Only he jumps to the conclusion: ‘ No one knows, I believe.” 
Briefly the facts concerning cloud and mist globules are that 
they are not hollow but are drops of water just like any other 
drops, save that they are small; and that they are falling by 
reason of their weight, which propels them through the air as fast as 
aerial friction will allow them to travel. Their rate of fall depends 
therefore upon their size ; when they are big, like raindrops, they 
fall quickly, because the weight of a growing sphere increases 
faster than its surface—when very big, like thunder drops, their 
rate of fall is excessive—and when very small, like fine water- 
dust, they are only able to settle down slowly ; yet always at the 
maximum speed due to the propelling force of their weight 
opposed by the friction of the medium in which they are moving ; 
much as finest sand or emery powder settles slowly down in 
water during the process of ‘“levigation” with a velocity which for 
regular shapes without sharp edges can be accurately calculated 
mathematically on hydrodynamic principles. That clouds some- 
times rise or soar in atmospheric space is simple enough, because 
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an up-current of air can easily carry them up with it faster than 
they are falling through it. They can ascend with the air, but 
they never ascend shrough the air, nor do they “float” in the 
slightest degree. Being 800 times heavier than an equal bulk of 
air, any idea of floating or of buoyancy is quite contrary to truth, 
they are sinking as fast as they can, though by reason of the fine- 
ness of their sub-division and the amount of surface accordingly 
exposed, their rate of sinking, like the falling of impossibly fine 
cotton wool or feathers, may be distinctly slow. 
These being the facts, here is the first letter :— 


“ Brantwood, 
“Coniston, Lancashire, 
“29th January, 1885. 
“ My dear Sir, 

“I am deeply obliged to you for telling Miss Melby to forward 
your lecture to me, and there are as you felt many parts in it of 
immense interest to me: but assuredly it goes over far too much 
ground for one lecture—and leaves a great deal of what is most 
important in a state of mist without nucleus. 

“The assertion that water molecules always fall is, as you know, 
new—and you do not explain how or why or when they seem to rise, 
—you do not ¢ouch the primary question in the whole matter,—what 
gives a cloud its boundary ?—and the attribution of the blue colour of 
the sky to water® instead of air is not only left without proof, but 
without reference to some marvellous results of Tyndall’s a while 
since, in which he made small firmaments in tubes. 

“* May I trespass on you with more of such questions?—or is the 
lecture to be given in some expanded form which I should wait for? 


“ Faithfully and gratefully yours, 
“J. Ruskin.” 


Leaving the semi-independent question of the colour of the sky 
for the moment, the next two letters relate to quantitative details 
concerning the condensation of vapour; they indicate a wish for 
a thorough treatment of the problem, and show a desire to get at 
the heart of it which is eminently characteristic of the scientific 
and analytic spirit. 

* This is a misapprehension.—O. L. 
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“ Brantwood, 
“ Coniston, Lancashire, 
“oth February, 1885. 
“ My dear Sir, 
“Indeed I cannot at all enough thank you for your kindness 
in writing at such length—the less that I have never been able to get 
scientific men to answer me in this simple way. But sti// you go too 
fast for mea little . . . . the only way for me is to begin quite at 
the beginning—may I hope—perhaps once a week—that your kindness 
would answer for me a carefully limited question—such as—for 
instance this. 

“1,000 feet cube of dry—absolutely—air—at any temperature you 
choose to take above zero—confined vertically over a cubic foot of 
water in a close tube—1,001 feet high. 

“What will become of the water—and by what kind of impulse 
or motion—and in what time? 


“ Ever believe me, my dear Sir, 
“Your faithful and obliged servant, 
“J. Ruskin.” 


In reply I sent him a sort of condensed account of the chief 
feature of the kinetic theory of gases—the rapid movements of 
the individual molecules even in stationary air; and further 
explained the nature of evaporation and of condensation, as due to 
the same sort of imperceptible but rapid molecular movement and 
interchange of particles across the superficial boundary separating 
air and water. 


“ Brantwood, 
“Coniston, Lancashire, 
“16th February, 1885. 
“ Dear Professor Lodge, 

“Some people say I have good command of language, but I 
have none in the least strong enough to thank you for the time and 
care you have given me. I trust however I shall be able to use the 
knowledge you give me—in a way that will please you, and enough 
(to) show my real respect for modern science in its proper function. 

“ But please do me the justice to believe that I did not suppose my 
question ‘the most simple possible’—in itself—but simple only in the 
strict limitation of it—and I meant it to be more simple than you 
read it—I intended to say—but ill expressed myself—Cdoose your 
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temperature—and suppose it permanent, with all the other conditions, — 
and what will be the permanent state of the tube contents? 

“Your answer tells me many things more than this, and several 
things entirely new to me—namely: Ist, that quantity of evaporation 
does not depend on pressure of atmosphere—znd, that it does 
depend on temperature and not on the capacity of air or other gas. 
ere 

“But of all these new pieces of knowledge to me, the most 
wonderful is that the molecules of a liquid are always in rapid motion 
—my tacit assumption has always been that they were as motionless— 
unless affected by external force—as the balls in a heap at Woolwich. 

“You may imagine therefore how entirely staggered and appalled I 
am at the idea of atoms ‘jumping out by their own proper motion— 
or by blows from below—®&c.,’ and I do not feel capable to go on to 
the ideas of steam (water vapour) at the freezing point of water, 


“Then, before I come to my experiments, will these mystic motions 
and rushing about produce any visible further changes to mortal eyes? 
This is all I ask in the present note. 

“J answer at once—in gratitude alike—and astonishment—but 
indeed you have given me enough to meditate on for a month—so— 
only please answer this note at your perfect leisure and pleasure. 

“Ever your grateful, 
“J. Ruskin. 
“ Professor Oliver Lodge, M.D., etc., etc.” 


The omitted parts of this letter relate to quantitative questions 
about a column of air with water at the bottom, questions which 
I answered rather elaborately with diagrams and plotted curves, 
showing what was happening and giving the state of affairs after 
the lapse of considerable time. 
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“ Brantwood, 
** Coniston, Lancashire, 
“18th February, 1885. 
“Dear Professor Lodge, 

“TI am more obliged for your last note than for the rest, because 
it shows me you can see exactly what I want and sympathize with my 
difficulties. 

“Difference between molecules and globules understood—all that 
‘coeli’ chapter shall be supplemented and corrected accordingly. 
“Of the molecular motion I thought yesterday till I was sick and 
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giddy and could eat no dinner. I can’t read any books upon it, nor 
do I ever concern myself about anything that I cannot see, touch, or 
feel with my heart. I come to you to give me the facts of what I 
coup see if I chose. 

“Your curve papers are invaluable, and you are so good-natured 
that I will trespass on you to do for me what I could do for myself,— 
tell me how many inches cube of water go into a thousand feet cube 
of air at 32; and when the water and air are settled—will they stay so? 


“Ever your most grateful, 


“J, R” 


Letter 5 was only in reassuring answer to a note from me 
expressing a fear lest I had worried him with over much detail; 
but the sixth letter may as well be quoted, as evidence of his 
scientifically enquiring mind :— 


‘“* Brantwood, 
* Coniston, Lancashire, 
“22nd February, 1885. 
“ Dear Professor Lodge, 

“] hope henceforward every Saturday—to have my next 
question ready shaped by the week’s meditation—you answering 
always at any leisure moment—and not answering when busy. The 
impression I gave you of being too weary was only in the first 
astonishment of the new piece of natural law to be received and to 
leaven all I knew before. I cannot at all tell you how delightful it is 
to me to learn, when my tutor will give time to make things plain to 
me in my own way. 

“T have said, my next guestion—but you know every question has 
its negative and positive pole, and may be considered as at least two- 
legged—it not tripod—so I venture on two relatives. 

“A. We have our tube full of air and of water vapour all at 32— 
the glass or other enclosure—let us say glass that we may see water 
being preternaturally kept at 32 all round and up and down—and 
henceforward to be considered always as neutral and passive whatever 
happens outside or in—in fact an imaginary and absolutely transparent 
enclosure. 

“On the enclosed column, with the water below, I want you now 
to send sunrays, calorific and luminous—all the lot of them—at an 
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angle of 60, and with a calorific force equal to that of average sunshine 

at noon—(you must take your own degree giving 

your own postulates of condition)—let this action of 

SKETCH. | sunrays be supposed constant—{ Joshua stopping the 

|____==s} sun as long as we want). Then, what at the end 

of—whatever time you like will be the state of the 

(it may be well to use the word in this sense always) tube’s contents, 
and through what processes and appearances. 

“ Mercy on us, perhaps I’d better not go on to B. to-day—but you 
can guess what B. wi// be—dropping the temperature ten degrees in 
the shade. 

“‘ And will you please keep my letters and number them as I shall 

ours ? 
*-. And will you please tell me the quite right inscription for your 
address ? 


“And will you please believe me ever gratefully and respectfully 
yours, 


“J. Ruskin. 
“ Prof. Oliver Lodge, etc., etc.” 


Letter 7 continues the subject, and need not be reproduced 
except that it may be of interest to Physicists as showing how 


new and unexpected was the now familiar doctrine that nuclei are 
needed for the condensation of mist. 
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“ Brantwood, 
“Coniston, Lancashire, 
“6th March. 
“ Dear Professor Lodge, 

“T am wholly thankful for your new letters, but I have not 
yet quite got you free of incumbrance enough. My tube is to be 
wholly mythic, it can’t congeal dew—or do anything else—for or 
against you. 

“It isan ideal tube, separating the air we have to experiment on 
from what surrounds it. Practically on a perfectly calm day at sea 
there are 5,000 x 5,000 such tubes in every square mile—you have 
only to fancy one cut out—as the corner cut out of a haystack. 

“ And I can’t allow you any atoms either! I begin with perfectly 
dry,—perfectly mote/ess air. Such a thing may not be possible, but it 
is easily conceivable,—and till you told me of them I never conceived 
or heard of any material atoms as influencing formation of rain. 

“I must meditate over your letter however before going on. The 
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part I am working up to is the time and cause of appearance of visible 
mist, but I don’t want to give you one word to read or reply uselessly 
—only perhaps in the meantime you will tell me how the deposition 
or fall of the vapour will take place on depression of temperature— 
on the condition of no motes. 


“Ever your grateful, 
“J. R.” 

In the next there comes a repeated reference to the blue of the 
sky, which was a topic mentioned in the first letter, and on this 
subject therefore 1 must now say a few explanatory words :— 

The accepted and certain theory concerning the colour of the 
sky is that it is due to the reflexion of light from very small 
particles, particles so small as to be comparable with the waves of 
light themselves, so small as to reflect the short waves more than 
the long ones, and thus to reflect chiefly the light which produces 
the sensation of blue, and to transmit chiefly the light which 
appeals to our eyes as red. So that a source of light seen shrough 
the atmosphere, like the setting sun, is red or orange, or even 
crimson; while light reflected from the upper regions of atmo- 
sphere, when clear and free from grosser particles or cloud, will 
be distinctly blue. 

In 1884 it was orthodox to assert that these minute particles 
were of the nature of fine, or superfine, dust, on the strength 
chiefly of some experiments of Tyndall’s; a sky blue appearance 
is familiarly imitated by the undersized fatty globules in skimmed 
milk, especially in the material sold in towns before the date of 
municipal enterprise—this milk transmitted a reddish or orange 
colour while it reflected a sort of sky-blue, by which name it was 
often disparagingly called. But Mr. Ruskin rebelled against the 
idea of dust-motes in the upper regions of the air, and especially 
resented the idea that the clear blue of the sky could be due to 
anything so gross and terrestrial as dust. Such rebellion of the 
artistic instinct is never in my judgment altogether to be despised, 
and in the present instance it has been to a great extent justified 
by the mathematical discovery of Lord Rayleigh that the 
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discontinuity of air itse/f, due to its atomic structure, is sufficient to 
cause a very perceptible reflexion of the small waves of light, so 
that the active particles which are effective in causing the blue of 
the sky are probably chiefly the atoms of oxygen and nitrogen 
themselves, without the need for any admixture of even the finest 
terrestrial dust carried upward by winds and the like; though it 
is not to be denied that such ultra fine particles, and even coarser 
particles occasionally, do get there to some extent, for when dust 
is shot up by volcanoes the higher and finer powder may give 
brilliant colours and conspicuous sunset-effects for quite a long 
period, until it has had time slowly to settle down again. 


* Brantwood, 
* Coniston, Lancashire, 
“8th March, 1885. 
“ Dear Professor Lodge, 
+. . I’m still in great molecular agitation myself at the 
entirely new things you have told me about perpetual motion and 
universal motes, and have got to accustom myself to this notion of the 
perpetual fidgets of calm water—and the motes even in Athena’s blue 
eyes—the very cause of their blue! Meantime—here’s just a little 
common bit of fact, showing you what I mean by asking what outlines 
acloud. This is fair-weather cloud at a height of four thousand feet, 
coming down, and melting as it descends. It could not be thus fringed 
unless it were on a mountain—and in contact with it. How does the 
mountain produce the fringes,—and why is the cloud formed there 
only, not in any part of the rest of the sky? 
“This is all by way of mere rest, for myself, for the straight on 
pure science—all new to me—must go very slowly. 


“ Ever your gratefullest, 
“ J. R. 
“All that I really ask in this letter—straightforward work—is— 
what substance is the beneficent dust made of, and how does it get up 
there and stay there ?—in consistency with your principle of no heavy 
thing floating.” 


Concerning the last question I probably attempted to give him 
elementary information concerning Lord Rayleigh’s extended and 
refined theory of sky blue, so far as it could be popularly expressed. 
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Enclosed in letter 8 was a little water-colour drawing of a curious 
fringed cloud, lying on a forest on a hillside, with fingers of mist 
all stretching downwards like the teeth of a comb—an appearance 
for which I had no full-fledged explanation ready. 


*“* Brantwood, 
“ Coniston, Lancashire, 
“14th March, 1885. 
“ Dear Professor Lodge, 

“ All your letters are far more than useful to me—and this little 
one especially so in its quiet generalization,—but it will take me some 
time yet to obtain clearness of conception enough to justify my put- 
ting more questions. 

“| have entirely to arrange, or re-arrange, which is more difficult— 
all my notions of solution—diffusion—volatilization—explosion. I 
have always thought of warm air as sucking up water like a sponge, 
not in the least of water rising into a vacuum—and of gases inter- 
penetrant without consciousness of each other. So again the motion 
of a given degree of heat in a fixed substance like gold, is a totally 
different thing from the motion of a given degree of heat in a liquid 
or an essence—and all my notions of latent heat have to be rubbed up 
into phosphorescence. 


“Do not think I am ceasing to be interested when I am long in 
reply. 
‘I am so glad you like to have the little fringe cloud. 
“‘ Ever gratefully yours, 
“j. BR.” 


The next letter is produced verbatim, in spite of its erroneous 
statements about diffusion. 


“ Brantwood, 
“Coniston, Lancashire, 
“13th—No—14th March.* 
“ Dear Professor Lodge, 

“I will venture—to-day outside my tube—which is bothering 
even me a little—hater of all liberty and emancipation though I am— 
to put my next questions in a more ‘generally applicable or answerable 
form. 

“But please—let us waste no time in hypotheses—I never made 
but one in all my life, and that was wrong. I only want to know 
what is. 

* I believe it was the 16th.—O. J. L, 
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“ And first in motion. Don’t let us mix elements. Ink diffuses in 
water because it isn’t water—the water in the ink’s place, which the 
ink pushed out of it—begins infinite motion, but would not have 
stirred, if you had let it alone? Again—don’t let us confuse Heat 
motion with explosive motion. Perhaps a rose leaf has no scent 
frozen—but neither can I lift my arm if I’m frozen. But it is not 
the heat enables me to move my arm, or write this word—nor which 
gives the rose its smell—and more, none—except on occasion. 

“Again. Don’t let us confuse condensation of vapour on a cool 
surface, with rain from the cooled vapour on a hot one. I have seen 
thunderdrops almost hiss on heated rock—as one hears hail hiss in the 
chimney—and my question—inside or outside tube, is concerning the 
water vapour cooled in itself—falling, in consequence, in small or big 
(drops ?) or anyhow—somehow—it does fall ? otherwise than dew. 

“T will grant your motes for drop centres (though I don’t a bit believe 
in them yet!)—(except in Tyndall’s experiments at the Royal 
Institution), —but granting you your motes to begin with—what is 
the difference of operation in the producing drops of Scotch mist, or 
thunderdrops as big as a sixpence—or hailstones—such as I measured 
one of, half an hour after it had fallen, still five inches and a quarter 
round ? 


“ Ever your gratefullest, 
“}. 2." 


My objection to his diffusion statements resulted in the 
following :— 
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(Post Mark March zoth, 1885.) 
“ Brantwood, 
“Coniston, Lancashire, 

“ Dear Professor Lodge, 

“Don’t ever think of me as an opponent—or controversialist. 
I come to you simply to learn—I am perfectly ready to believe what 
you tell me, but in most cases would not like you to think I cannot 
understand or will not take the trouble to understand your proofs,— 
above all—don’t think to deal with any question of physics by logical 
phrases. 

“It is absolutely right to say that a stone sinks in water because 
it is not water—and that oil floats on it for the same negative reason— 
as that Englishmen win battles because they are not Frenchmen. 

“And, so far from ignoring your objection to my statements—I 
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here pause till I thoroughly understand you. I thought we had long 
ago consented to the practical fact that if 

these be globules or molecules of water at 
| semnies the bottom of our tube—they might shake 
—vibrate—or rise into a vacuum or into air 
—but that once the top row risen—and the temperature fixed—the 
rest stayed where they were. 








“ Ever gratefully yours, 
“ j. R 


And ultimately there came this letter, which though superficially 
referring only to myself, and therefore appearing to be only of 
private interest, yet throws light upon what was I believe 
frequently Mr. Ruskin’s attitude, viz., his desire to take in hand 
and mould according to his own pattern some hopeful and 
ingenuous youth. 


“ Brantwood, 
“Coniston, Lancashire, 
“1st April, 1885. 
“ Dear Professor Lodge, 
“I trust you have not thought my silence ungrateful ; 
But in the meantime—may I now ask permission to know you yourself 
a little better? what your general work—wishes,—prospects, are in 
science—how far you feel yourself—or compel yourself to be exclusively 
scientific ?—how far you are interested in human—as well as gaseous 
nature—how far interested in the Use of science in Education,—as an 
intellectual stimulant—or moral discipline ? 

“ Understanding these matters (—and assuming you to be young and 
in fullest ardour of effort—) I should take quite different lines of question 
—according to your answers—and lead you—-so far as I had power— 
into different lines both of teaching and discovery. Whether I asked 
you, for instance, to look at clouds, or bottle them—would depend 
wholly on my knowing how far you would enjoy doing this or that,— 
also—I very practically want to know what range of science your 
work covers; tor instance,—may I ask you questions in geology? I 
have got into a discussion on cleavage with Professor but he 
and I are distinctly opponent in temper and principle—and have to 
talk through our helmet bars—with you I could get at the facts more 
easily by far. And are you in command of a laboratory where I can 
buy things I want—for instance, just now, some pure alumina to 
make dirt pies with ? 
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“ And now—for one real question—to begin the new series—quite 
free of tube. The clearest condition of air I know is that which 
under certain conditions, comes before rain. 


“The distant hills are looking nigh.” 


“The best general exponent, on the contrary, of the word mist, is 
the general look of the.air on a fine frosty morning. 

“What is, or is supposed to he the difference in the state or size of 
water molecules which render them invisible in the one case, dimly 
visible in the other. 


“Ever your grateful, 
“J. Ruskin.” 


I of course sent him the clay asked for; and in my reply, while 
distinctly indicating that my line of life-work was already chosen, 
entered on some rather intimate biographical details,—details 
which must have evoked some feeling in his large heart, for he 
favoured me with the following delightful letter, of which the 
concluding sentence—referring to something hazardous which I 
had said, thinking he would scoff at it—will be a surprise to 
many :— 
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“ Brantwood, 
“Coniston, Lancashire, 
“oth April, 1885. 
“ My dear friend, 

“This has been a very happy—and a singularly 4e/ped day to me, 
in manifold ways—in none more than in receiving your beautiful 
letter,—and in recognizing that I have found in you a true staff for 
my failing steps—and a heart to which I can trust things that mine 
must soon be at rest from caring for. 

“But not less that I hope in time to show you grounds for not 
regretting the apparent loss of those seven years,—the chief one I can 
tell you at once, that I believe fallow-fieldedness of brain at that time 
to be almost a necessity for its after soundness, in men of your vivid 
temperament. 

*“ Be thankful that life indeed began for you at twenty-one. Mine 
scarcely did, till I was older than you are now,—and is beginning 
again now—I believe! 
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“T cannot say more to-day but that in its little material way the 
clay is a great delight to me—and that I also love a Steam Engine! 
“ Ever affectionately yours, 


“J. Ruskin. 
“ Professor Oliver J. Lodge.” 


So ended this part of the correspondence, for soon afterwards 
an illness supervened ; and it was not until the autumn that he 
resumed it in another tone and on quite other subjects. The 
remaining few letters, which are melancholy but deeply touching, 
must be deferred to another article,* which will also deal with the 


influentially-signed Memorial which was sent to him twenty 
years ago. 


[* Sir Oliver Lodge’s further article will appear in the next number of this Review. 
Editor, Saint George.] 
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A GROUP OF REVOLUTIONARIES. 
By A. M. Wi ttams. 







(GF <= So) HE grandeur of a noble river and its main feeders, 
dG Za) and the rich variety of their surroundings, throw into 
May) § obscurity the minor rills that contribute to the volume 
ROS 6 of the stream and the scenery of its basin. Yet many 
tex" of these rivulets well reward the explorer tempted to 
trace their course and wander at will on their neglected banks. 
So it is in literature. Pleasure and profit may be secured by 
excursions into its nooks and byways in the company of authors 
forgotten of the many. The effect in this country of the theory 
and practice of the French Revolution is familiar enough to the 
general student of literature who knows his Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, his Southey and Scott, but there are obscurer names of 
that troubled period which deserve to be rescued from oblivion. 
The Shelley cult is too vigorous to allow William Godwin to 
be lost to view, but that philosopher was too vain to relish, could 
he have foreseen it, the parasitic immortality he enjoys. He 
might say with the Roman poet “nomenque erit indelebile 
nostrum,”’ but with keen regret that adventitious circumstances 
had secured to him a deathless name, while the works by which 
he hoped to secure remembrance had fallen from esteem and almost 
from knowledge. Yet in his day Godwin was a notability, a 
personality not to be ignored, a distinguished author, a leader of 
thought. His influence over young men was markedly strong ; 
Shelley, for example, had an extraordinary admiration for him, 
and was indebted to him for many opinions in politics and ethics. 
The son of a dissenting minister at Wisbech, where he was born 
in 1756, Godwin himself became a dissenting minister, but very 
soon fell under influences that led him to extreme positions in 


most subjects, and he laid down his office. Devoting himself to 
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literature and politics, he had to face the usual struggle, and do 
in the best way he could, for such remuneration as he could secure, 
a variety of hack work. Even after he had become famous as 
the author of edn Enquiry Concerning Political Fustice and Caled 
Williams, and was in repute as a great radical thinker and a 
successful novelist, he was still in financial difficulties, from which 
in fact he never succeeded in freeing himself. A publishing and 
bookselling business, started in 1805, had a brief gleam of success, 
but came to grief, and friendly hands, which Godwin was only too 
ready to grasp, had to come to the rescue. Debts amounting to 
£6,000 were paid by Shelley, and help was also forthcoming from 
the generous Wedgwood, while his old age was cheered by his 
appointment in 1833 to the sinecure post of yeoman usher of the 
exchequer. 

Looking through Godwin’s works, one is disposed to consider 
him a man very much overrated in his own day and somewhat 
underrated in this. A great deal of the Political Fustice is 
extraordinarily in the current tone, possibly to an extent that 
leads to Godwin’s suffering injustice, so much of his thought has 
been absorbed and become commonplace. The voice may be the 
voice of Godwin, but surely it is the words of Mr. Carnegie which 
declare that justice requires the holder of wealth to regard it as a 
trust and to use it to increase liberty, knowledge, and virtue. 
Godwin’s intellection was unmistakably of good quality, and a 
certain coldness of temperament kept it free from the disturbing 
influence of strong emotional currents. He was constitutionally 
incapable of strong religious feeling or of love, although the latter 
incapacity did not prevent him from making matrimonial alliances. 
In 1797 he married Mary Wollstonecraft, who had formed a 
hapless connection with Gilbert Imlay, and on being deserted by 
him in 1795 had tried to drown herself. Of her literary work we 
shall say something presently. Her relations with Godwin were 
of a somewhat peculiar kind, although strictly in keeping with the 
views publicly enunciated by the two partners. Alongside of a 
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real esteem for each other existed a tendency to irritation under 
the daily tear and wear of the conventional household that 
Godwin at any rate could not keep within bounds, and hence he 
and his wife went their separate ways, seeing little of each other, 
and indeed not always occupying the same house. Mrs. Godwin 
died in 1797, at the birth of her daughter Mary, who was to 
become the wife of Shelley, and soon afterwards Godwin sought 
another mate. He offered himself to Harriet Lee, one of the 
two sisters Harriet and Sophia Lee, who wrote some stories called 
Canterbury Tales, and then, on her refusal, to Maria Gisborne, 
Shelley’s “wisest lady.” Having suffered rejection at the hands 
of both, he married Mrs. Clairmont, who had known how to 
appeal to the philosopher’s extraordinary vanity. Living in the 
house next to that occupied by Godwin, Mrs. Clairmont saw from 
her balcony the philosopher on his, and introduced herself with the 
exclamation, “Is it possible that I behold the immortal Godwin ?” 
It was of course quite possible, and also made other things 
possible, and in 1801 Godwin married this lady of such excellent 
discrimination. This union brought together in one household 
three human beings destined to figure in romantic episodes : Fanny 
Imlay, daughter of Mary Wollstonecraft, whose hopeless love for 
Shelley drove her to suicide; Mary, daughter of Mary Wollstone- 
craft and Godwin, who threw in her lot with Shelley while the 
poet’s wife still lived ; and Claire, daughter of Mrs. Clairmont, 
who became intimate with Lord Byron, and was falsely said to 
have been intimate with Shelley. His domestic arrangements and 
history must have sorely tried Godwin, who besides being very 
vain was a man of nervous temperament, and therefore irritable 
and hot-tempered. Adverse criticism was especially exasperating 
to him, and one or two letters written to him on the subject of 
his unsuccessful tragedy Antonio must have been very galling. 
Ritson, the antiquary, wrote :—‘‘I never received a copy of your 
unfortunate tragedy ; nor, from the fate it experienced, and the 
character i have red and heard of it, can i profess myself very 
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anxious for its perusal”; Mrs. Inchbald was more offensive :— 
“] most sincerely wish you joy of having produced a work 
which will protect you from being classed with the successful 
dramatists of the present day, but which will hand you down 
to posterity among the honoured few who, during the past 
century, have totally failed in writing for the stage.” Along 
with his irritability and bad temper, which caused his wife to 
threaten to leave him, and led to breaches between him and 
his friends Holcroft and Lamb, Godwin combined a stability of 
mind that, despite his extreme opinions, made him disapprove of 
violence and mob government, and the qualities that secured the 
attachment of men whose friendship was worth having, men like 
Coleridge and Lamb. 

Like the six points of the People’s Charter, the principles of 
Godwin’s Political Fustice, once reprobated as outrages on decency 
and common sense, are now regarded more calmly ; they have 
either found acceptance or have been relegated to the limbo of 
academic issues, to be discussed without undue heat. While of 
course not an original work—it is indebted to Swift, the Latin 
Historians, Systeme de la Nature, Rousseau, Helvetius, and the 
French Revolution—Political Fustice has a freshness and frankness 
of its own, and even when most startling in its challenge of the 
conventionalities is not without a reasonableness of argument. 
Godwin was called a republican, but such a term ill defines his 
position. It is true that he calls monarchy a species of govern- 
ment essentially corrupt, and describes the four great monarchies 
as four successful projects for enslaving mankind by means of 
bloodshed, violence and death, but such assertions are subsidiary 
to his main contentions in favour of the extremest liberty con- 
sistent with the existence of society. He was practically an 
anarchist ; he quotes with approval ‘Society is in every state a 
blessing, government even in its best state but a necessary evil,” 
and looks forward to a time when man’s perfectibility by intellect 
will have so moulded the social organisation that the supreme 
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power in a state will require nothing of the members of the state 
that an understanding sufficiently enlightened would not prescribe 
without interference. 

The teaching of Political Fustice is summed up in the revolu- 
tionary formula—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. The great aim 
of political reformers should be to remove as much as possible 
arbitrary distinctions, and so allow the free exercise of talents and 
virtue, and a prime means is education in the wide sense as 
denoting the whole formative environment including political 
institutions. Godwin’s great point is that the present inequalities 
are accidental, not inevitable, and can be remedied by the possession 
of just opinions, which are under the influence of political institu- 
tions. Like all reformers, Godwin works his pet formule too 
hard, and his liberty runs into license when he asserts that in time 
no creature in human form will learn anything unless he desires 
it, and that obedience is vicious when it leads us to depart from 
the independence of our understanding. On the other hand, 
there is much force in his assault on the distribution of wealth and 
its accompaniment of power. The bitterness with which in his 
commonplace book Burns sets down the mortification of seeing 
“a fellow whose abilities would scarcely have made an eightpenny 
tailor, or whose heart is not worth three farthings, meet with 
attention and notice that are withheld from the son of genius and 
poverty,” is replaced in Godwin by a reasoned argument, though 
he also condemns the regard paid to mere wealth, the ostentation 
of the rich, “‘ who may have neither brilliant talents nor sublime 
virtues,” their insolence and usurpation under a system 


“ Where every slave that heaps up wealth enough 
To do much wrong becomes a lord of right” ; 


he adds the just remark that superfluity inspires effeminacy and 

deprives us of the benefit of experience. Excessive wealth Godwin 

puts in the same category with distinctions of rank, condemning 

both as demoralising to their possessors, as the parents of privilege 
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and injustice, and as inconsistent with a state of society where 
only wisdom and skill should be reverenced. 

It is perhaps in what he has to say about fraternity that 
Godwin’s opinions become most surprising. Burns declares 


“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn,” 


and longs for the day when 


“Man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that,” 


but Godwin’s practical working out of these themes is sufficiently 
extraordinary. He regards man as the most formidable enemy 
to man, scourging him with war waged on grounds either absurd 
or criminal. This is Byron’s “ Let there be blood, says man, and 
there’s a sea!” and is defensible enough, but Godwin goes on to 
say that, assuming any given war to be necessary, it is highly 
immoral to wage it with the aid of false information and 
ambuscades, which violate truth and fair dealing! His altruistic 
notions are even quainter. Browning wrote ‘“‘ Man seeks his own 
good at the world’s cost,” but Godwin will have nothing to do 
with such sentiments. Justice may require us in a matter of life 
and death—for example, in a struggle to escape from a burning 
building—to prefer another to ourselves, or a stranger to a father, 
if by so doing the more valuable life may be preserved. Equally, 
of course, if we are convinced that our own life is the more 
valuable, we are entitled, nay bound, to disregard all claims of 
apnea or relationship. The point is to settle in such emergency 

y the help of pure reason the true position of affairs. A man 
must argue thus: ‘“ My neighbour is in want of £10 that I can 
spare ; unless the money can be more beneficially employed, he is 
entitled to it as a right, not as a favour”; or thus: “If I can 
promote the general good by my death more than by my life, 
justice requires that I should be content to die.” It is not 
recorded that Godwin ever felt impelled by justice to part with 
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either £10 or his life. He may of course have yielded to his 
own argumentation elsewhere, where he urges that the wise man 
will avoid persecution, because protracted life and an unfettered 
liberty are likely to produce a greater sum of good, but at the 
worst he will make the best of the situation, and endeavour that 
his death, like his life, may be of use to mankind. 

When reading Godwin’s opinions on the relation of the sexes, 
it is proper to remember that he himself was a man of cold 
passions, and that he believed the progress of the race would lead 
to a state in which intellectual pleasures would be always and 
universally preferred to sensual. Marriage he regarded as a 
fraudulent institution and the worst of monopolies, and wished it 
abolished in favour of temporary partnership. Like Plato, he 
was prepared to destroy the family as the social unit; such an 
upheaval of the present system offered few difficulties to Godwin, 
who did not accept current opinions as to relationship and its 
obligations, hereditary rank, and rights of property. That under 
such arrangements as he advocated, the intermarriage of brother 
and sister was a possible event, apparently did not check Godwin’s 
theorising ; a union of this kind, repulsive as the conternplation 
is to an ordinary mind, did not seem shocking to Godwin’s 
disciple and son-in-law, for in the original text of Shelley’s Revolt 
of Islam, Laon and his bride Cythna are brother and sister. “In 
the personal conduct of my Hero and Heroine,” wrote Shelley, 
“there is one circumstance which was intended to startle the 
reader from the trance of ordinary life. It was my object to 
break through the crust of those outworn opinions on which 
established institutions depend.” 

As a rebel against accepted conventions, Mary Wollstonecraft, 
whose Vindication of the Rights of Women appeared in 1792, the 
year before the publication of Political Justice, was undeniably a 
help meet for Godwin, and her vigorous protests against regarding 
women as “gentle, domestic brutes,” and her claim that they 
should be esteemed for their abilities and virtues, should not 
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be neglected by her own sex at least. Woman, she says ironi- 
cally, ‘“‘was created to be the toy of man, his rattle, and it must 
jingle in his ears, whenever, dismissing reason, he chooses 
to be amused.” Like Godwin she hoped for much from educa- 
tion, to which she looked as a means of teaching women to 
respect themselves, and to demand respect from men, a higher 
regard, intellectual rather than sensual. On this point, her argu- 
ments had been anticipated by Defoe in his Academy for Women, 
where he advocates the instruction of women, “for I cannot 
think that God Almighty ever made them so delicate, so glorious 
creatures, and furnished them with such charms, so agreeable and 
so delightful to mankind, with souls capable of the same 
accomplishments with men, and all to be only stewards of our 
houses, cooks, and slaves." Again he says: ‘A woman well bred 
and well taught, furnished with the additional accomplishments 
of knowledge and behaviour, is a creature without comparison ; 
her society is the emblem of sublimer enjoyments; her person is 
angelic and her conversation heavenly; she is all softness and 
sweetness, peace, love, wit, and delight. She is every way suitable 
to the sublimest wish, and the man that has such a one to his 
portion has nothing to be but to rejoice in her and be thankful.” 
Something of this would have jarred Mary Wollstonecraft, who 
was not of George Eliot’s opinion that a woman’s “lot is made 
for her by the love she accepts,” or Washington Irving’s, “a 
woman’s whole existence is a history of the affections.” Rather 
does she find in the excesses of the hot heart the source of many 
evils, domestic and social, and she would fain see the emotions 
ruled and guided by the intellect. Bitter experience had taught 
her the danger of mere passion and made her a stern critic of 
man and cynical on the subject of love. “The neglected wife,” 
she declares, ‘‘is in general the best mother,” meaning that when 
a husband continues to be a lover he absorbs while the wife receives 
attention and affection that would otherwise be given to the 
children. And while lawful love may prove injurious to the 
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family, lawless love is a curse to society; to the lack of male 
chastity she traces grievous ills, and it is interesting to note that 
her remedy for them is early marriage and a simple life. In fact 
the cardinal teaching of the Vindication is self-control as opposed 
to external control, and hence she advocates whatever, like educa- 
tion, makes for the free development of the individual, and 
denounces whatever seems to hamper it. All despotism is 
obnoxious, whether of convention or on the throne or in military 
law; in view of recent events and discussions it is peculiarly 
noteworthy that she maintains that “standing armies can never 
consist of resolute, robust men,” because of want of education, 
devotion to pleasure, and lack of independence. 

The arraignment of society in Godwin’s Enguiry and in his 
wife’s Vindication is more convincing than in the once famous 
Caleb Williams, where through the medium of a fictitious narrative 
Godwin tries to expose oppression by the rich and powerful. In 
writing this novel, Godwin’s purpose was to compose “a tale that 
shall constitute an epoch in the mind of the reader, that no one, 
after he has read it, shall ever be exactly the same man that he 
was before.” It caused a great impression. In 1831 a critic 
wrote, “ Caleb Williams has been frequently and, we are apt to 
believe, irrevocably, pronounced the best novel in our language” 
—an absurd judgment, of course, but significant nevertheless ; 
certainly no one that has ever read the book is likely to forget it, 
even if he is less powerfully influenced than the author anticipated. 
The story is a variant of Bluebeard and Fatima, and it is full of 
the interest of pursuit, while the composition is more vigorous 
than in Fleetwood or any other of Godwin’s novels ; but, as ever, 
the presence of purpose spoils all, in this case narrowing the action 
and limiting the delineation of character. Even in Caleb Williams, 
still more in its successors Leon and Fleetwood, there is evidence 
that in spite of his gifts Godwin had not the novelist’s art, which 
is much more conspicuous in the work of his contemporary, 


Robert Bage. 
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Very few, one is safe in saying, know anything about Bage, or 
his novels, which, nevertheless, have such spirit and breadth of 
treatment as must have ensured their preservation had it not been 
for the shape into which they are thrown. Very successful 
fiction has been written in the form of letters, but the attempt is 
always attended with danger, and Bage did not contrive to escape 
the obvious difficulties inseparable from the epistolary novel. Bage 
was a paper-maker and founded the paper manufactory at Elford, 
near Tamworth, where he carried on a highly successful business. 
But like other strong men of the eighteenth century (he died in 
1801), Bage did not confine his attention to business; he was 
keenly interested in politics and in the political theories that 
preceded and attended the French Revolution, he was equally 
interested in education as a great means of improving mankind, 
and he carried on his own education with vigour, obtaining among 
his acquisitions an excellent knowledge of French. His appear- 
ance in the field of literature was so far accidental, the collapse of 
an iron manufactory in which he was a partner (another partner 
was Erasmus Darwin) leading him to turn author, and in this 
capacity he produced six novels, some of which were translated 
into German. The opinions he had formed on social questions 
are strongly reflected in his works, notably the theory that the 
lower classes are the possessors of all that adorns human character, 
while the upper classes are made ridiculous by their weaknesses 
and stained by their vices, and his lax views on the chastity of 
women. On this last point Sir Walter Scott speaks strongly :— 
** All the influence which women enjoy in society,—their right to 
the exercise of that maternal care which forms the first and most 
indelible species of education; the wholesome and mitigating 
restraint which they possess over the passions of mankind ; their 
power of protecting us when young, and cheering us when old,— 
depend so entirely upon their personal purity and the charm 
which it casts around them, that to insinuate a doubt of its real 
value is wilfully to remove the broadest corner stone on which 
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civil society rests, with all its benefits, and with all its comforts.” 
Of this personal purity Bage does make somewhat light. Thus 
in “ Mount Henneth” Cara, a fair Persian, who has suffered the 
worst indignity, says to Foster, whom she afterwards marries :— 
‘In all those English books your goodness has procured for me, 
I find it is the leading idea; women who have suffered it must 
die or be immured for ever; ever afterwards they are totally 
useless to all the purposes of society ; it is the foundation of a 
hundred fabulous things called novels, which are said to paint 
exactly the reigning manners and opinions; all crimes but this 
may be expiated ; no author has yet been so bold as to permit a 
lady to live and marry and be a woman after this stain.” And 
Foster replies :—‘“ It is to be found in books ; and I hope for the 
honour of the human intellect little of it will be found anywhere 
else.”” On the same subject Scott observes :—“ It is true we can 
easily conceive that a female like Miss Ross, in ‘ Barham Downs,’ 
may fall under the arts of a seducer under circumstances so 
peculiar as deserve great compassion ; nor are we so rigid as to 
say that such a person may not be restored to society when her 
subsequent conduct shall have effaced recollection of her error. 
But she must return thither as a humble penitent, and has no title 
to sue out her pardon as a matter of right, and assume a place 
among the virtuous of her sex as if she had never fallen from her 
proper sphere. Her disgrace must not be considered as a trivial 
stain, which may be communicated by her husband as an exceeding 
good jest to his friend and correspondent; there must not be 
penitence and reformation alone, but humiliation and abasement 
in the recollection of her errors.” Bage’s attitude is partly a 
protest against the hard treatment of women as compared with 
men: “the custom of society punishes women too much for this 
offence and man too little” —partly the outcome of his rebellion 
against all the accepted conventions and opinions of his time ; in 
the same way the hero of ‘“‘ Hermsprong,” or, ‘Man as he is not,” 
is represented as walking in the paths of rectitude guided by the 
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light of nature and independent of all external aid, human or 
divine. But such blots as disfigure Bage’s novels cannot blind 
any judicious reader to the liveliness of the narrative, the freshness 
of the dialogue, the skill of the character-drawing, and the general 
air of gaiety that overhangs the whole. 

A still more remarkable man was Thomas Holcroft, whose 
name at least is known to playgoers as the author of the lively 
comedy, ‘“‘ The Road to Ruin.” His career was a truly wonderful 
one. He was born in 1745, the son of a shoemaker, whose scanty 
earnings were supplemented by what his mother could make as a 
trader in greens and oysters. His father was a passionate man, 
subject to storms of anger born of the unstable temperament that 
drove him from one occupation to another and made him a 
wanderer in the land. Under such circumstances Holcroft’s life 
was a terribly hard one, as the boy toiled along the country roads, 
on one occasion walking thirty miles in one day, on another 
begging from door to door, always “ pressed by fatigue, cold and 
weariness,” and severely disciplined by his father, who “ used to 
beat me, pull my hair up by the roots, and drag me by the ears 
along the ground, till they ran with blood.” Small room for 
astonishment that Holcroft became what Mrs. Shelley calls him, 
a stern, irascible man. Amid all this unpleasantness, education 
was not neglected ; his father taught him to read, taking him 
through eleven chapters of the Old Testament daily, and even in 
the worst days the boy repeated prayers and catechism night and 
morning, and on Sundays read the Prayer-book and the Bible. 
When by and by young Holcroft became a stable boy at New- 
market, his mental alertness and resoluteness were shown not only 
in his asserting leadership among his fellows, but also in his efforts 
to promote his mental improvement ; he got access to books, took 
lessons in singing, and managed to secure three months’ schooling 
in arithmetic. As might be supposed Newmarket was quite 
uncongenial to a boy of Holcroft’s type, and at the age of fifteen 
he was glad to leave it and join his father in London where, and 
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later at Liverpool, he helped him in shoemaking. His prospects 
were as yet far from bright, but uncertainty as to his future did 
not deter him from marriage, and he chose a first partner in 1765. 
He had now additional motives to exertion, and he cast about 
vigorously for a foothold in life. He tried a small school in 
Liverpool, cobbling and newspaper work in London, a school in 
the country, a family tutorship, and finally turned actor. By this 
time he had lost his first wife, and had taken a second, whom and 
himself he had to support on some eighteen shillings a week. In 
return for this miserable wage “he engaged to perform all the 
old men and principal low comedy characters ; he was to be the 
music, that is, literally the sole accompaniment to all songs, etc., 
on his fiddle in the orchestra; he undertook to instruct the 
younger performers in singing and music, and to write out all the 
different casts or parts in every new comedy ; and lastly, he was 
to furnish the theatre with several new pieces, never published, 
but which he brought with him in manuscript!’’ Even Nicholas 
Nickleby had a pound a week and was expected to do much less 
for his money, and Nicholas played leading parts, which Holcroft 
never did. He moved from company to company, going to 
Dublin with Macklin, joining the Kembles in the provinces, and 
getting an engagement in London with Sheridan to take minor 
parts and appear in processions and choruses. He made desperate 
efforts to add to his income, writing poems, dramatic pieces and 
songs, but he met with little success and was in sore straits. Yet 
he could always prevail on some woman to share his misfortunes, 
and about this time, being again a widower, he married for the 
third time ; this partner and a fourth, whom he married in 1798, 
were to see successes where their predecessors had seen only failure 
and penury. 

Holcroft was at last to secure a place in literature, although 
substantial gains were still to seek. His first novel, “‘ Alwyn, or 
the Gentlemen Comedians,” in which he introduced with some 


success the story of his own experiences, was followed by the 
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comedy of “ Duplicity,”” which was produced at Covent Garden 
in 1781 and made the author’s name known, with the result that 
he went to Paris in 1783 with a commission to write letters for 
“The Morning Herald,” and another from Rivington, the 
publisher, to look out French books that might be done into 
English. This visit introduced him to people distinguished in 
society or in literature, and paved the way for his next achieve- 
ment. From his father Holcroft had inherited a distaste for 
routine methods of making a living, and although his eagerness 
to snatch at chances might lead him astray, as when he went into a 
foolish scheme for flooding the market with copies of the old 
masters, he made a hit with the “ Mariage de Figaro.” When 
it was produced by Beaumarchais in Paris, Holcroft went across, 
and having attended the theatre for several nights along with a 
French friend, was able to carry away the whole play in his 
memory and to produce an English version in London under the 
title, ‘‘ Follies of the Day.” In addition to what he received for the 
copyright of this highly successful comedy, he got £600 for the 
theatrical rights. At the same time he was finding it possible to 
place translations from French, German, and Italian ; for example, 
a translation of Frederick the Great’s works brought him £ 1,200. 
In 1786 Holcroft made the acquaintance of Godwin, with whom 
he had much in common. As irascible as Godwin was irritable, 
holding as extreme opinions on political questions, he took the 
same calm view of the measures to be adopted to make way for 
the perfection of man. ‘He was a purely speculative politician. 
He constantly deprecated force, rashness, tumult and popular 
violence. He was a friend to political and moral improvement, 
but he wished it to be gradual, calm and rational.” Johnson had 
remarked on “ the different conditions of human life, which from 
a degree of savageness and independence, in which all laws are 
vain, passes or may pass by innumerable gradations to a state of 
reciprocal benignity, in which laws shall be no longer necessary,” 
and Holcroft joyfully accepted this as an adequate definition of 
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the current notion of human perfectibility. He and his fellow- 
thinkers asked only that truth should be allowed free expression, 
believing that all else would follow, that a universal Kingdom 
would arise ruled by benevolence, reason and justice, where there- 
fore there would be no exclusive rights or private property, and 
in consequence no laws and punishments, since all would belong 
to all, where there would be no family ties, private friendship, or 
gratitude to benefactors, since all would be kind to all, no inter- 
national rivalries or wars, no patriotic sentiment to set nation 
against nation, since mankind would form one great family worthy 
of the golden age. 

Such opinions are found scattered through Holcroft’s novels 
and plays. One of his best stories is “‘ Anna St. Ives,” where the 
intrigue is conducted with considerable spirit and the revelation 
of character is not without interest, and which seems to have given 
Scott a hint for “The Antiquary,” Abimelech Henley and Sir 
Arthur St. Ives, whose land agent he is, standing in the relation of 
Dousterswivel and Sir Arthur Wardour. In this story, whose 
real merits are obscured by its being in the form of letters written 
in a highly exalted strain and bristling with a zariba of points of 
exclamation and interrogation, the hero, Frank Henley, asks, 
‘What is honour? What is virtue? What is the thing called 
property ?”’ and declares “I thought it my duty to study how I 
could best serve society.”” Along with the most daring question- 
ing of every established convention and institution, Holcroft and 
his compeers combined an ardent zeal in the service of man, a 
desire to be “the friend of man and the true citizen of the 
world.” But they found their desire countered by vicious social 
organization, and in Hugh Trevor Holcroft depicts the evils, moral 
and physical, due to existing institutions, which he holds responsible 
for the inequalities of human lot. Thus Wilmot, a leading character 
in the novel, says of his body :—‘It had desires and passions 
like other bodies, but was denied the use of them by such as had 
the power and the will to engross the good things of this world 
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themselves. The doors of the good were shut upon it; not 
because it was infected with disease, or contaminated with infamy, 
but on account of the fashion of the garments with which it was 
clothed, and the name it derived from its forefathers ; and because 
it had not the habit of bending its knee when its heart owed no 
respect, nor the power of moving its tongue to gloss the crimes 
or flatter the follies of men.”” In “‘ The School for Arrogance,” 
a really good play, Lucy Peckham says, “ You have doubtless too 
much native merit to arrogate to yourself the worth of others. . 
You are not idiot enough to imagine that a skin of parchment c on 
which are emblazoned the arms and the acts of one wise man, with 
a long list of succeeding fools, is any honour to you.” And the 
epilogue announces :— 
“ Such is the modern man of high-flown fashion ! 
Such are the scions sprung from Runny Mead ! 
The richest soil that bears the rankest weed ! 


Potatoe-like the sprouts are worthless found : 
And all that’s good of them is under ground.” 


The subject of ‘“Love’s Frailties” is the contrast between 
honour, worth and virtue on the one hand and rank and fortune 
on the other, or “the scorn that patient merit of the unworthy 
takes,”” and the language is in harmony with the theme. 

Holcroft had become well known and his avowed principles 
made him a marked man, so that one cannot wonder that, at a 
time of great excitement when Britain was disturbed by the 
influence of the French Revolution and rulers were not inclined 
to draw fine distinctions between theory and practice, Holcroft 
in 1794 had to face a prosecution for high treason on account of 
his membership of the Society for Constitutional Information. 
He gave himself up with the utmost boldness and frankness and 
was acquitted. The experience made him still better known, and 
the quondam beggar and stable-boy had become a man whose 
name was a sufficient introduction at home and on the Continent. 

In addition to his intellectual merits he must have had character- 
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istics to attract, for Lamb calls him “one of the most candid, 
most upright, and single-meaning men I ever knew.” In his later 
years he travelled in France and Germany, visiting Klopstock, 
Voss, and others, and published an account of his journeyings, 
started a printing house, and amidst it all fought against the 
inroads of disease induced by his hard physical and mental 
struggles. The story of his life, his plays and novels, his diary 
and letters, are all full of interest ; and even if one is often obliged 
to dissent from the views expressed by Holcroft and the others 
discussed in this article, one’s mind is thoroughly stimulated by 
the independence and the vigour of their thought. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER 
By Arno.p Situ, M.A. 





Pe WO) LL men are agreed upon the importance of education 
WAT "Wyo and the necessity of forming in youth those habits of 
“\ yas mind and body which lead to moral and intellectual 
N) welfare. In the golden age of childhood, when the 

mind is plastic and the character unformed, and when 
influences are more potent for good and evil than in after-life, 
the environment of the individual and the training which he 
undergoes are largely responsible for his future; the habits then 
formed are with difficulty lost, and the seeds are sown which pro- 
duce the fixed principles of maturity. It is beginning to be 
recognized, therefore, that the responsibility of education should 
be in the hands of the best and wisest men; the object of that 
education being not merely the acquirement of knowledge, still 
less the preparation for a particular professional or business career, 
but such a complete development as shall lead to the most mani- 
fold activity in the art of noble living. For such a purpose there 
are needed teachers who are of the highest spiritual and intel- 
lectual rank, men convinced of the dignity of their calling, and 
devoted to it with a consciousness of their high mission. But if 
men of this character are to be desired they must receive an 
unstinted recognition of their value; so long as the teaching pro- 
fession is despised and underpaid it cannot be expected that many 
of the best men will become teachers. At present the remunera- 
tion obtained by the schoolmaster is quite inadequate. He 
labours under the social disqualifications of the primitive usher. 
He has no public position. He can be dismissed by the caprice 
of his headmaster. He has little chance of advancement. If he 
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marries, more than half the educational posts in the country 
become closed to him. He is lucky if he does not find himself 
cast away like an old glove at the end of many years of service. 

The difficulties of the man who feels himself called to the 
vocation of a teacher are many. He passes through an arduous 
academic training, and may then obtain a position in a boarding 
school at a salary of from £60 to £100, or at a day school at one 
of from £90 to £150 per annum, according to his qualifications. 
He comes to his work with a high seriousness of purpose; his is 
a cure of souls more weighty than that of the minister of religion ; 
he will influence hundreds where the former influences tens; and 
that influence in its thousand ramifications is more subtle and 
more permanent. He finds at the outset that his colleagues are 
mostly indifferent to any such ideals. Some of them are soured 
and discontented men to whom teaching is a bore; some care for 
nothing on earth but cricket and football; many drifted into 
becoming schoolmasters, they scarcely know how; others are just 
killing time till they can take holy orders; a few like boys in a 
mild way, the majority are totally indifferent to them, and one or 
two seem to hate them. Nor are there lacking grave causes for 
discontent. For the schoolmaster there is small prospect of any 
considerable increase of salary unless he obtains a headmastership, 
and for this he must either have extraordinary qualifications, 
or a sort of touting instinct combined with brazen impudence 
and family connections. The salaries received by headmasters 
are indeed quite out of proportion to those of their assistants. 
While the latter eke out a bare existence on an average 
pittance of £140 per annum, the former gets his £700 
to £1,000 or more. The extra responsibility involved in a 
headmastership is great, but hardly so great as to warrant such a 
difference, and this disproportion does not exist in the schools of 
France and Germany. 

According to Mr. Sadler’s report on secondary education in 
Liverpool (1904), there are in nine secondary schools for boys in 
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Liverpool about seventy assistant masters on the permanent staff. 


“Some of these masters had served their schools nine years and 
upwards. Nearly a third of the whole had been serving for at least 
four years. The average salary of the whole number, seniors and 
juniors alike, was only £151 5s. 6d. per annum.” 

Many headmasters quite admit the injustice of the assistant 
master’s position ; some years ago the newly-appointed head of 
one of our greatest day schools gave back several hundred pounds 
per annum of his own salary that the salaries of his staff might 
be increased, and thereby earned the gratitude and respect of 
every member of his profession. But more frequently the staff 
of a school have reason to dread the advent of a new headmaster. 
They may be, and often are, summarily dismissed. The teaching 
profession is probably the only one in which a man’s value 
decreases in proportion to his experience. Towards the age of 
forty the schoolmaster’s chances of getting another appointment 
rapidly approach vanishing point; the best educational agencies 
will no longer have his name on their books, and, unless he is 
fortunate enough to be in a really good school, he is sooner or 
later pushed aside to make room for a younger and cheaper man. 
God help him if he is married! One wonders what becomes of 
assistant masters when they reach fifty; ome never sees any: 
probably they go away and die in holes and corners. Every year 
the same story is repeated. A headmaster gets too old for work 
and is pensioned off by the governors of the school; probably, 
since he has been getting a good salary, he gets a good pension ; 
unlike the superannuated assistant who, not having a good salary, 
usually gets nothing. A new headmaster having been appointed, 
he wants new blood to carry out his new ideas ; so he gets rid of 
as many as possible of the old staff and initiates an era of reform, 
little caring that his victorious path is strewn with the wreckage 
of wasted lives. Small wonder that schoolmasters are a dis- 
contented race, and that young men with good degrees show an 
increasing reluctance to becoming teachers. It is said that 
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headmasters are now complaining that good men are difficult to get 
at the low salaries they offer, a fact hardly surprising in view of the 
existing conditions. 

If we compare the positions of the teacher in England and 
abroad, we see how different is the estimation in which he is held. 
In the French lycée, for instance, we find that the professeur is con- 
siderably better off than the secondary school teacher in England. 
In the lycées at Paris the professeur who teaches the elementary 
classes (boys aged nine to ten) gets £120, rising to £192, per 
annum ; if he teaches the higher classes (boys aged eleven and 
upwards) he gets £200 to £300 per annum. At the provincial 
lycées the salaries are for teachers of elementary classes £100 to 
£156, and of higher classes £128 to £208 per annum. At first 
sight this seems little enough, but we must take into consideration 
the following facts: There is a retiring pension at sixty years of 
age, after thirty years of service, amounting to two-thirds of the 
average salary received by the teacher during the last six years of 
service. Towards this pension the teacher pays five per cent. of 
his annual salary, a twelfth of his first year’s salary, and the same 
amount each time his salary is augmented. In certain cases a 
teacher who has been incapacitated by accidental causes can obtain 
his pension whatever his age. Those incapacitated by infirmities 
resulting from the exercise of their duties can secure the pension 
at fifty years of age, after twenty years of service. Provision is 
also made for the widows and orphans of secondary school- 
masters. It must be remembered also that these figures really 
represent more, as the standard of comfort in France is lower 
than it is in England. Moreover, the number of hours class 
work that the teacher is required to do each week is small com- 
pared with the number required from an English assistant master ; 
the maximum number required of professeurs of classes in the 
Division Supérieure (i.e., the highest classes of the Lycée) is from 
twelve to fifteen in the Parisian schools; but this maximum is not 
always exacted. There are cases in which the teacher has only 
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seven hours of class work. The maximum for teachers of the 
elementary classes in the Parisian schools is nineteen hours.* If 
we turn to Switzerland, a country which has a reputation for 
educational efficiency, we find that in canton Zurich teachers in 
secondary schools receive a fixed salary of from £160 to {192 a 
year, with additions for length of service ranging from £8 per 
annum, after six to ten years, to £32 per annum after twenty 
years. In addition to these sums the teachers divide one-half the 
school fees in proportion to their number of hours and number 
of scholars. There are state pensions for teachers who have 
served at least thirty years, of not less than half the legal salary 
at the time of retirement. If teachers, through any circumstances 
for which they are not responsible, are unable to continue their 
duties, they can be superannuated either at their own request or 
by a decision of the Council of Education. In the latter case the 
pension is at least half their legal fixed salary, and in the former 
case, as a rule, a lump sum is paid.t 

In France, Switzerland and Germany the profession of teaching 
is invested with an honour and respect which in England are 
completely lacking. The parents of the English boy are usually 
unfamiliar with the personal appearance of their son’s teacher ; 
they may even not be aware of his real name, having merely 
heard of him by some ridiculous nickname. A teacher of my 
acquaintance was innocently addressed as Mr. So and So (a nick- 
name) by the mother of three boys who had been under his 
charge for two years; she had not, apparently, considered the 
ascertaining of his real name a matter of sufficient interest ; 
though, to be sure, she knew quite well the names of her curates. 
When a profession of such importance is so dishonoured, and 
when men, while recognizing the supreme necessity of teaching, 
undervalue the teacher, it can hardly be expected that the youth 


* “The position of Teachers in the State Secondary Schools for Boys in France.”—Parliamen- 
tary Special Reports, vol ii. 





+ “The training and status of Primary and Secondary Teachers in Switzerland.’’"—Parliamen- 
tary Special Reports, vol. viii. 
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of England should be as well trained in intellect as the youth of 
France and Germany. If the real ends of education are so often 
lost sight of ; if the art of noble living is subordinated to the art 
of passing examinations, and cramming substituted for knowledge ; 
if a smattering of many subjects takes the place of efficiency in 
a few, and the Englishman is out-distanced by the Frenchman and 
the German in the race of life ; what should be blamed but the 
insane system which does not spare its thousands for a new 
laboratory or a cricket pavilion, while it begrudges its hundreds 
for the provision of a proper teaching staff ; and which lavishes 
money on the accessories of education while it starves the 
educators ? 

For the man with a private income who loves boys the teaching 
profession is the finest in the world; if he possesses only the latter 
qualification he will still find in it stores of inexhaustible happi- 
ness; but, if he has neither, he had far better hang himself than 
become a schoolmaster. The boy is the sternest of critics: his 
rigorous summing up makes no allowance for weakness; and he 
bounds on the track of incapacity with the instinct of a sleuth- 
hound and the unholy joy of a legion of fiends. But, for capacity, 
—the capacity to understand him and to rule him,—he has an 
unmitigated respect ; and, when this capacity is rooted in sympathy 
and affection, he becomes the most manageable and lovable of 
beings. Since the individual passes through stages which, in some 
sort, adumbrate the stages of the human race, the boy possesses 
many features in common with man in the savage state: his 
admiration for mere strength, his impulsiveness and his fickleness, 
No boy is quite accountable for his actions sometimes; he is 
swayed by passing and unreasoning emotions, and the contradic- 
tions of his nature are endless. His irresponsibility and 
waywardness are to be comprehended, not ignored, by those who 
would govern him wisely. The old savage relations which existed 
between schoolmasters and boys are passing away; they are no 


longer natural enemies: the influence of field sports has done 
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much to cement a feeling of fellowship and goodwill between 
them. Not but that there are still men of the old school who talk 
of “familiarity breeding contempt,” and who dare not come down 
from their stilts lest they should sacrifice their dignity, not seeing 
that a dignity which can only be maintained on stilts is hardly 
worth preserving. It is certain that a close intimacy with boys 
out of school is not productive of any loss of authority, and even 
inside school a laugh is not incompatible with good work. A 
lesson may be bright without being disorderly, and severity is not 
always efficiency. Not only have field sports brought masters and 
boys to a closer harmony, but the debating, the literary, the 
science, and other societies are no less important features of school 
life. And in bicycle rides and walks with a few boys one gets to 
know them really well. What purer delight than to ramble over 
the purple moors on some half-holiday, and share in the frank 
enjoyment of unspoilt natures; to fly between the hedgerows on a 
visit to some scene of natural beauty or historic interest; 
to see that fresh and unstrained interest in the outer world; to 
answer the eager questions; to watch the grace and charm of 
happy boyhood! Here is the source of happiness which con- 
stitutes the chief advantage of the schoolmaster’s lot, a happiness 
which neither the insecurity of his position, nor want of money, 
nor lack of recognition can ever dissipate. 
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INTERNATIONALISM AND THE TOURIST. 
By Epwarp McGecan. 


E use the word internationalism in strong contra- 
distinction to the word cosmopolitanism. Both terms 
have been much misused in recent years. The 
former has too often been used, for the purposes of 
party politics—that negation of conscience and sub- 
codination of reason to prejudice—as implying anti-nationalist ; or, 
by the wilful substitution of the part for the whole, as meaning no 
more than Dreyfusard or pro-Boer. The latter has too often 
been exclusively employed to denote membership in that thirteenth, 
and somewhat inclusive, tribe of the Jews which knows more of 
Mammon than of Israel; or as implying that those who are at 
home anywhere are necessarily homeless. But using the words in 
their proper, not in their accidental sense, what we have to say 
will apply to internationalism rather than to cosmopolitanism ; 
and this for two main reasons. 

First, the cosmopolite, though certainly an important and 
effective agent in the promotion of international sympathy and 
peace, is, by his very nature, a passive rather than an active agent. 
His personal constitution is too purely subjective and his function 
too exclusively appreciative; whereas internationalism demands 
rather the objective and the creative. The motive interest of the 
cosmopolite is personal; that of the internationalist is racial, in 
the most comprehensive sense of the word. The former may not 
be lacking in intensity of feeling, but he is more a student of the 
past and a spectator of the present than one who sees in both past 
and present, materials and incentives for the creation of a better 
and brighter future. In other words, cosmopolitanism is static, 
internationalism is dynamic; and it is the dynamic forces of the 
present that determine the future. 

Second, the tourist (with whose relation to internationalism we 
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are particularly concerned for the moment) is scarcely ever cosmo- 
politan. Wandering but seldom from his permanent economic base 
—which has sadly limited his power of vision, and prevented the 
subtle adaptability of his feet for standing elsewhere, so that, when 
on tour, he would seem to flee from the very sights he has come 
to see—he is constantly submitted to national influences and 
prejudices, and is therefore peculiarly liable to misunderstand the 
character and the actions of other nations, and equally liable to 
give a false impression of the character and the actions of his own. 
He would thus seem to be as incapable of cosmopolitanism and as 
directly anti-internationalist as a diplomat of the new school ; and 
yet he too may be able, in his annual escape from his native 
surroundings, to orient himself in a wider and more varied field, 
and thus become an active promoter of the internationalist move- 
ment. It is no longer permissible to judge him, as a class, from 
the negative side of the dogma of predestination ; he comes under 
the doctrine of evolution now. 

Internationalism is but the middle term in a kind of Racial 
Trinity. It is not an end in itself—though it is frequently 
regarded as such, and machinery for its achievement constructed 
without reference to all that is involved by it—but merely a means 
for promoting and ensuring the higher evolution of the race ; 
neither is it a beginning, for it must rest upon strong and healthy 
nationalities. It is the link, therefore, between the conception of 
Nationality and the wider conception of Humanity. It is because 
these two conceptions appeal to our time with renewed force, with 
an intimacy born of the stress of circumstance, that the spirit of 
internationalism is so potent to-day. 

But if we read history aright, we shall find that despite appar- 
ently endless and, for the most part, needless rivalries and wars ; 
that amid the rising and falling of empires and the suppression of 
independent states and peoples, there has all along been a move- 
ment, though certainly a slow and purblind movement, towards 
internationalism. The movement has often seemed to suffer 
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deflection, if not actually to have ceased; but if we examine more 
closely we shall see that the movement was unbroken, and that its 
apparent deflection may really be due to a loss of perspective on 
our part : we have got out of focus for the moment. 

The obsession by the spirit of imperialism, under which most 
countries labour and suffer to-day, is a case in point—perhaps the 
most applicable to our present purpose. It would seem, at first 
sight, to disprove the existence of a strong spirit of inter- 
nationalism; but, far from disproving it, imperialism has, in 
reality, been one of the forces which have directly inspired it. 

We see more and more clearly that with all our knowledge and 
civilisation, and with all our command over the forces of nature, 
we are still, in certain respects, but a slight modification of palao- 
lithic man. It is not so much our human nature that has 
changed as our methods and weapons. Palzolithic man was 
aggressively individualist or tribal because of the difficulty of 
obtaining the necessities of mere physical subsistence; we are 
aggressively individualist, nationalist or imperialist because of our 
insatiable desire for superfluities. That, of course, is but a 
broad generalisation, but there is sufficient truth in it to induce us, 
at times, to doff our hats to the Troglodyte and to perform our 
higher criticism of Hesiod with humility and reverence. We see, 
again, that unless the creation of nationality is wise both in its 
inception and its conduct, it leads directly to imperialism, which is 
something very different from nationality carried to a higher 
power ; and to the isolation and materialism which are its inevit- 
able products. That is, broadly speaking, the tragedy of our 
own country since 1707, of the United States of America since 
1865, and of Germany since 1871. The net result is seen to be 
loss for all ; and the increasing comprehension of this has revived, 
to a new intensity, the counter-movements towards a wiser 
nationalism and its only security—a wise and efficient inter- 
nationalism. To put it in another way, just as the tyranny of the 
Ancien Régime aided in producing the great Revolution with its 
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vindication of the rights of man, so the tyranny of imperialism is 
steadily producing a peaceful revolution—peaceful, because the 
salvation of nations does not logically follow from the violent 
damnation of empires—to vindicate the rights of nations, to 
establish international sympathy and peace, and, through these, the 
progress and solidarity of the race. 

We have said that the tourist comes under the law of evolu- 
tion. That is precisely why we regard him as not only a possible, 
but also as an actual, agent in the promotion of internationalism. 

The ‘ Cookiste”” at whom the Parisian jeers so caustically, is 
neither a pretty nor an inspiring figure. He does credit neither 
to the land of his birth nor to the land of his momentary attrac- 
tion. He discloses the wrong side of the one, and he sees no side 
of the other. He is a human derelict, tossed about beyond his 
control, and in constant worry about his cargo—useless souvenirs 
of things unseen. We have all felt this at times and, so far, 
jeered with the Parisian. And yet it may not savour too much 
of optimistic fantasy to regard this contempt as the first step— 
that of awakened interest—towards a sympathetic appreciation 
and a whole-hearted admiration of the possibilities that are latent 
in that curious product of the nineteenth century. May it not 
be that the tourist, with all his sins of omission and commission— 
and they are many—is in some respects a more advanced product of 
civilisation than the stay-at-home who laughs so contemptuously 
at him? May it not even be that the tourist—even the average 
English and American tourist: the foreign tourist, for obvious 
reasons, represents a higher selection—is the intelligent traveller 
of the future in the making? We believe so. 

Who, save Conservatives of the old school or Liberals of the 
new school, is sceptical of the democracy? Whosoever has con- 
fidence in the democracy should have confidence in the tourist. 
They are almost contemporaneous in birth, and their evolution 
presents very similar phases even though their several aims and 
functions are as separate as the poles. It is true that the tourist 
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still largely represents the middle-classes; but year by year the 
worker extends his travel, just as year by year he extends his 
political power. And in travel, as in politics, his influence, with 
all its disastrous defects, is a beneficent leaven, for it represents a 
human interest all the more important because it is comprehensive 
rather than despotically powerful. 

But accepting the tourist without distinction of class—reserving 
apart only that increasingly representative class which carries on, 
with necessary modification, the tradition of the “ grand tour ”— 
what, it may be asked, has he to do with internationalism? Well, 
if we accept internationalism as the link between the conception of 
nationalism and the wider conception of humanity, he has much to 
do with it. To begin with, he is seldom lacking in the concep- 
tion of nationality. If anything, it is too strong in him; it needs 
training: modifying here and enlarging there. To enter fully 
into the method of this training would, of course, carry us into 
the question of education—too large a question to be treated in 
our present space; and besides, the tourist is adult, with all the 
freedom and the limitations of majority. He can be his own 
guide and tutor in this. He is not always on holiday and, to the 
relief of the foreigner, he is not always abroad. He is usually at 
home; and he cannot do better than begin his education in a wise 
nationalism there. Let him study his permanent environment, 
both geographic and social. Let him see how certain 
geographical and social conditions determine certain human types, 
certain ideals and occupations, and much else that inevitably results 
from these. Let him compare the past life and thought of his 
native town or city with their present condition, and see the pro- 
gress or the degeneration that time and circumstance have brought. 
Let him weigh the meaning and the lesson of these things, and he 
will have made the first step towards understanding the world and 
man. If he does not understand the life that knocks at his own door, 
he will never see and interpret the life of the larger world beyond. 

Again, when on holiday in his own country, let him study his 
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new and temporary environment in the same way. He may plead 
in vain that he has gone on holiday for the express purpose of 
seeking rest from the labours of the year that has just closed and 
renewed strength for the year that is soon to begin. No one 
abuses his physical strength so much as the tourist: he thinks 
nothing of doing London or Paris or a rural county in a week ; 
the amount of ground that he has covered is his proudest boast. 
All that is asked of him is that he combine a little mental 
pre-occupation with his physical exercise—and what is that but 
the truest and most restorative form of rest? Let him do this, 
and the conception of nationality will soon become something 
radically different from a vague but aggressive and intolerant 
exercise of emotion. He will see that nationality is not some- 
thing innately homogeneous ; but that every nation, every com- 
munity even, is made up of heterogeneous and conflicting elements, 
and that each justifies its corporate existence only in so far as a 
mutual understanding and tolerance bind these elements together 
to a common and beneficent purpose. 

But all of us, the tourist included, may go beyond this. We 
all have some conception of humanity : it was a vital part of our 
human nature before it was a neglected element in our professed 
religion. This conception too may be broadened as we sit by our 
own firesides. The process is the reverse, that is all. It involves 
simply a more or less sympathetic and comprehensive study of the 
history of the race ; a study pursued not from the records of our 
own parish or city, or even of our own country, but of the world 
asa whole. It is only from this world point of view that any 
wide historical and, still more, social-historical, perspective and 
proportion can be obtained; only from it, therefore, that the 
relation of our country to others may be truly seen. 

Now, if the tourist has acquired this world point of view, and 
has also acquired the faculty of interpreting his geographical and 
human environment, whether permanent or temporary, native or 
foreign, he has obviously grasped most of what is essential for the 
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acquirement of a true spirit of internationalism. His conception 
of nationalism will, by its reasoned force and clearness, strengthen 
and crystallise his wider and vaguer conception of humanity ; and 
with these two extremes of the Racial Trinity understood and felt 
as living and working entities, the middle term, internationalism, 
will soon become quick and alive. 

It may be argued, however, that the tourist’s visits abroad are 
so infrequent and so brief that he can do but little as a promoter 
of internationalism. He may do much. When abroad, he can, 
at least, convey a favourable impression of himself and of the 
country he unofficially represents ; and he can endeavour to form 
a right impression of those among whom he sojourns. And when 
at home, let him meditate upon the things he has seen and learned, 
and speak of them, if not with eloquence, then with truth and 
enthusiasm. 

Is it too much to hope that the word tourist will ultimately— 
perhaps soon—imply one whose conscious aim is this? We think 
not. We believe—for we have seen these methods tested over a 
period of several years in Edinburgh (at the Edinburgh Summer 
Meeting, founded some sixteen years ago there, by Professor 
Patrick Geddes), and a later and wider but equally careful 
observation of tourists and of tourist literature of all classes and 
kinds has confirmed our earlier impression—that the tourist is 
more and more intimately realising his responsibility and finding 
increased pleasure in loyal recognition of it. 

Each of these several points might be enlarged upon with 
advantage, but we must have a final word on the tourist agent. 
His réle, both present and future, is obvious. He too has his 
evolution. Indeed, the evolution of the tourist and of his agent 
is a reciprocal process: as each evolves, he tends to force the 
other to climb with him. At present, the agent, like the tourist, 
leaves much to be desired. He is too prone to regard his clients 
as so much live stock to be exported or imported, heedless (so 
long as their freight and their keep are paid) whether they are 
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fitted for their destination; and to apply the methods of cattle- 
droving to ‘personal skilled guidance.” There are honourable 
exceptions, of course, but the tendency is too much so.* There is 
no need for despair, however; indeed, less here than for the 
tourist. The agent has some sense of his responsibility. With 
all his defects and limitations he is already one of the usefullest 
factors in human recuperation. His business and his point of 
view may be commercial; but one of his unavoidable functions 
is to give us, with least trouble to ourselves, an antidote for the 
commercialism which ties and wears us down throughout the 
greater part of the year. ‘here is thus a touch of the ideal upon 
him. And why should not he, at some later day, occupy as large 
and beneficial a place in the scale of social usefulness as the doctor? 
His functions are really similar: simply involving a knowledge of 
the geography and the life of the world, instead of a knowledge of 
the “geography” and the life of the individual. Why, then, should 
we not admit him to something of the intimacy which we voluntarily 
accord to the physician; and why should not he, in his turn, insist 
upon that as a necessary condition to the performance of his duties? 
That would merely be to disclose a little of our mind and our 
temperament to him; to enter his confessional box, where no pon- 
derous secrets need be told, and where advice, if not absolution, 
would be obtained for the asking and for a little piece of money. 

We dream, then, of seeing, and in no distant future, the tourist 
and his agent fulfilling the functions of a Spiritual Diplomatic 
Service, sane, tolerant and wide in its views, and with international 
peace and human solidarity for its conscious mission. 

* Only a few days ago, for example, a pious meditation on the model of the Parthenon, in the Elgin 
Room of the British Museum, was rudely disturbed by the approach of a party of American tourists 
under skilled guidance. They marched up the room, listlessly glancing, as they passed, at the sculp- 
tures; and were rounded up by their guide at the model where we stood. “This,” said the man in 
uniform, “ is the model of the Parthenon, the famous Temple on the Acropolis at Athens. It was 
built some 2,500 years ago. Pericles, a great statesman, was ruler of Athens at the time; and the 
architect and sculptor was a person called Pheidias. His sculptures, which you see around you, may 
be called great, even yet”! Then, after a few words on the explosion of 1687, the party moved on 


with the same speed and listless glances as before.—There are some who could “do” the world in 
six days and be fit and eager for business on the seventh. 
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The Upton Letters. By T. B. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1905. 75. 6d. 
STON 2 short preface the author explains that these letters 
4) Were returned to him shortly after the death of the friend 
ANAK) to whom they were addressed by his widow. His friend 
) Asc been looking through his papers a little time before 
“his sudden and unexpected death, and had expressed the 
hope that these letters would one day be published. The author 
decided to obey his friend’s wish, and except that a few personal 
matters and casual details have been omitted, the letters are now 
printed as they were written. Probably this story of a dead 
friend is apocryphal, and the letters were written for publication, 
but in any case the world is the richer for them. Their author 
is not only a master of literary expression. He is a man of 
a wise wide outlook on life; he is alive to all that is noble and 
pure and beautiful in it, and he has a deep sense of its seriousness. 
Throughout the whole of the letters there are no paltry or 
trivial passages. Every subject touched on is dealt with in a 
thoughtful spirit, and a personality of rare charm is revealed. 
The writer of the letters is a master at one of the great public 
schools, and his book will appeal with special force to all who are 
concerned with the care and training of boys. They will find in 
the author’s words both inspiration and guidance; they will be 
able to look at many vital questions of education and conduct 
from the broad and tolerant standpoint of a man of strong 
character, yet of exquisite sensibility, who has realized the 
importance of his work and has brought to bear upon it powers 
of unusual brilliance—and these both intellectual and moral. 
We write in terms of warm praise, but not we think without 
adequate justification. There is something peculiarly refreshing 


in a work like this, revealing, as it does, a writer able to break 
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through so many false conventions and points of view, and to 
strike a sane and inspiriting note. 

If we may coin a phrase we should describe the author of this 
book as a spiritual reformer. We mean that not to one of his 
temperament, with his obvious dislike of struggle for place and 
power and his contempt for their worship, should we look for 
active personal leadership. His would be the possibly greater 
privilege of giving through the written word the impetus and 
justification for progressive reform. 

The value of the book can only be properly realized by care- 
fully reading it. It is difficult to do justice to it in a short 
review, owing, largely, to the numerous questions it deals with. 
A few extracts will, however, give some indication of its distinctive- 
ness. He is writing at the end of term, and his sympathy with 
boyhood is revealed :— 


“Yesterday was a day of sad partings. Half-a-dozen boys are 
leaving ; and I have tried my best to tell them the truth about them- 
selves ; to say something that would linger in their minds, and yet do 
it in a tender and affectionate way. And some of these boys’ hearts 
are bursting too. I remember as if it were yesterday the last meeting 
at Eton of a debating society of which | wasa member. We were 
electing new members and passing votes of thanks. Scott, who was 
then President, and, as you remember, Captain of the Eleven, sate in 
his high chair above the table ; opposite him, with his minute book, 
was Riddell, then Secretary—that huge fellow in the Eight you 
recollect. The vote of thanks to the President was carried ; he said 
a few words in a broken voice and sat down ; the Secretary’s vote of 
thanks was proposed, and he, too, rose to make acknowledgment. In 
the middle of his speech we were attracted by a movement of the 
President. He put his head in his hands and sobbed aloud. Riddell 
stopped, faltered, looked round, and leaving his sentence unfinished, 
sat down, put his face on the book and cried like a child. I don’t 
think there was a dry eye in the room. And these boys were not 
sentimental, but straightforward young men of the world, honest, and, 
if anything, rather contemptuous, I had thought, of anything emotional. 
I have never forgotten that scene, and have interpreted many things 
in the light of it. 

= . The whole place has an incredibly wistful air, as 
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though it missed the young life that circulated all about it; as though 
it spread its beauties out to be used and enjoyed, and wondered why 
none came to claim them. As a counterpoise to this I like to think 
of all the happiness flowing into hundreds of homes; the father and 
mother waiting for the sound of the wheels that bring the boy back ; 
the children who have gone down to the lodge to welcome the big 
brothers with shouts and kisses; and the boy himself with all the dear 
familiar scenes and home faces opening out before him. We ought 
not to grudge the loneliness here before the thought of all those old 
and blessed joys of life that are being renewed elsewhere.” 


Here is a criticism of Kipling’s attempt to give a picture of 
typical schoolboys, which will be endorsed by most people who 
have a considerable knowledge of the subject :— 


“I have been reading Sta/ky && Co. with pain, and, I hope, profit. 
It is an amazing book; the cleverness, the freshness, the incredible 
originality of it all; the careless ease with which scene after scene is 
touched off, and a picture brought before one at a glance, simply 
astounds me, and leaves me gasping. But I don’t want now to 
discourse about the literary merits of the book, great as they are. I 
want to relieve my mind of the thoughts that disquiet me. I think, 
to start with, it is not a fair picture of school life at all. If it is 
really reminiscent—and the life-likeness and verisimilitude of the 
book is undeniable—the school must have been a very peculiar one. 
In the first place the interest is concentrated upon a group of very 
unusual boys. The firm of Stalky is, 1 humbly thank God, a com- 
bination of boys of a rare species. ‘The other figures of boys in the 
book form a mere background, and the deeds of the central heroes are 
depicted like the deeds of the warrior of the I/iad. They dart about, 
slashing and hewing, while the rank and file run hither and thither 
like sheep, their only use being in the numerical tale of heads that 
they can afford to the slashing blades of the protagonists ; and even so 
the chief figures, realistic though they are, remind me not so much 
of spirited pictures as of Gilray’s caricatures. They are highly 
coloured, fantastic, horribly human and yet, somehow, grotesque. 
Everything i is elongated, widened, magnified, exaggerated. 

. There are of course other characters in the book, each 


of them grotesque and contemptible in his own way, each of them a 
notable example of what not to be. But I would pardon this if the 
book were not so unjust; if Kipling had included in his gathering of 
masters one kindly, serious gentleman, whose sense of vocation did not 
make him a prig. And if he were to reply that the head master 
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fulfils these conditions, I would say that the head master is a prig in 
this one point, that he is so desperately afraid of priggishness. The 
manly man, to my mind, is the man who does not trouble his head as 
to whether he is manly or not, not the man who wears clothes too big 
for him, and heavy boots, treads like an ox, and speaks gruffly ; that is 
a pose, not better or worse than other poses. And what I want in 
the book is a man of simple and direct character, interested in his 
work, and not ashamed of his interest ; attached to the boys and not 
ashamed of seeming to care.” 


Not the least illuminating portions of the book are the literary 
criticisms scattered through its pages. He has much to say of 
Meredith, for instance, that needed stating in the fair and 
reasonable spirit shewn in all the author’s literary judgments. 
Of George Meredith he writes :— 


“oe 


; Though I recognise his genius, his creative power, 
his noble and subtle conception of character, yet I do not feel the 
reality of his books; or rather I feel that the reality is there but 
disguised from me by a veil—a dim and rich veil, it is true—which is 
hung between me and the scene. The veil is George Meredith’s 
personality. I confess that it is a dignified personality enough, the 


spirit of a grand seigneur. But I feel in reading his books as if I 
were staying with a magnificent person in a great house ; but that, 
when I wanted to go about and look at things for myself, my host, 
with splendid urbanity, insisted upon accompanying me, pointed out 
objects that interested himself, and translated the remarks of the guests 
and the other people who appeared upon the scene into his own 
peculiar diction. ‘The characters do not talk as 1 think they would 
have talked, but as George Meredith would have talked under the 
given circumstances, ‘There is no repose about his books ; there is a 
sense not only of intellectual but actually of moral effort about reading 
them ; and further, I do not like the style; it is highly mannerised, 
and permeated, so to speak, with a kind of rich perfume, a perfume 
which stupefies rather than enlivens. Even when the characters are 
making what are evidently to them perfectly natural and straight- 
forward remarks, I doenot feel sure what they mean, and I suffer from 
paroxysms of rage as I read, because I feel that I cannot get at what 
is there without a mental agility which appears to me unnecessarily 
fatiguing. A novel ought to be like a walk ; George Meredith makes 
it into an obstacle race.” 


We could have wished, had our space permitted, to have 
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touched on other features of this book—its criticisms of the weak 
places in the public school system, no less than its appreciation of 
its noble side ; its fine analysis of human character ; its winning 
descriptions of holiday travels (we recognise that most charming 
of English villages, Chipping Campden, Mr. Author, though 
disguised under a false name!) But our final extract shall shew 
the author at very close quarters. 
He is writing at midnight on December 31st, 1904. 


“ One thing only I shall do before I sleep—give a thought to all I 
love and hold dear, my kin, my friends, and most of all, my boys: I 
shall remember each, and, while I commend them to the keeping of 
God, I shall pray that they may not suffer through my neglect or 
carelessness of my own. It is not, after all, a question of the 
quantity of what I do, but of the quality of it. God knows and I 
know of how poor stuff our deeds and dreams are woven; but if it 
is the best we can give, if we desire with all our hearts what is noble 
and pure and beautiful and true—or even desire to desire it—He will 
accept the will and purify the deed. And in such a mood as this— 
and God forgive us for not so often dwelling in such thoughts—I can 
hope and feel that the most tragic failure, the darkest sorrow, the 


deepest shame are viewed by God, and will some day be viewed by 
ourselves, in a light which will make all things new; and that just as 
we look back on our childish griefs with a smiling wonder, so we shall 
some day look back on our mature and dreary sufferings with a tender 
and wistful air, marvelling that we could be so shortsighted, so faith- 
less, so blind. 


“ 
. 


. What I hope more and more to do is to withdraw 
myself from material aims and desires; not to aim at success, or 
dignity of office, or parade of place. I wish to help, to serve, not to 
command or rule. I long to write a beautiful book, to put into words 
something of the sense of peace, of beauty, and mystery, which visits 
me from time to time. Everyone has, I think, something of the 
Heavenly treasure in their hearts, something that makes them glad, 
that makes them smile when they are alone; { want to share that 
with others, not to keep it to myself. I drift, alas, upon an unknown 
sea; but sometimes I see, across the blue rollers, the cliffs and shores 
of an unknown land, perfectly and impossibly beautiful. Sometimes 
the current bears me away from it; sometimes it is veiled in cloud- 
drift and weeping rain. But there are days when the sun shines 
bright upon the leaping waves, and the wind fills the sail and bears 
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me thither. It is of that beautiful land that I would speak, its pure 


outlines, its crag hollows, its rolling downs. Tendimus ad Latium, 
we steer to the land of hope.” 


Art in Photography, with Selected Examples of European and 
American Work. Edited by Chas. Holme. London: Office 
of the Studio. 1905. 


The Gum Bichromate Process. By F. C. Richards. London: 
Tliffe &S Sons, Ld. 1905. 25. 6d. 


A Ee HE beautiful work issued by Mr. Holme vindicates 
(6 ZV) the title he has given it. The reproductions of 
aS) photographs are in themselves sufficient evidence of 
(aR S\A the justice of the claim that photography is an art. 
pe But the book is much more than a collection of 
beautiful pictures. It contains six essays, written with authority, 
and dealing with the development of artistic photography in 
England, America, and the countries of Europe. We cannot in 
these pages discuss the many matters of purely technical interest 
with which the subject abounds, but it appears to us that this 
publication should do much to open the minds of the public 
generally to the possibilities of photography on the artistic side. 
We hope to see photography more and more employed for the 
beautification of the walls of our houses and schools. In this 
connection we must notice, too, Mr. Richards’ little book on 
“The Gum Bichromate Process.’” This process is the latest 
triumph of photography, and will greatly aid its artistic develop- 
ment. Mr. Richards well says :— 

“‘I believe that photography is potentially a fine art, and that to 
doubt this is a proof of blind or wilful prejudice. 1 would not claim 
for it a place in the highest ranks of art, since, at its best, the camera, 
as an interpreter of the beautiful, falls immeasurably below that com- 
plex instrument—a responsive human hand working in unison with 
an imaginative and poetic mind; but I do claim for photography that, 
in the future, if it is aided by this sympathetic process, it can, and 
must, rise to greater heights than those yet reached, and than could 
ever have been possible with a purely chemical and arbitrary medium.” 
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The Child and Religion. Edited by Thomas Stephens, B.A. Crown 
Theological Library. London: Williams &8 Norgate. 1905. 


») HIS book consists of eleven essays by various writers, 
all of them of eminence in the religious world. Dr. 
B) Jones writes on The Conversion of Children, Canon 
Henson on The Religious Training of the Child in 
= the Church of England, Dr. Horton on The Religious 
Training of the Children in the Free Churches, Dr. Hill on 
Baptists and the Children, and so on. The two most valuable 
papers are by Professor Jones on The Child and Heredity, and 
Mr. C. F. G. Masterman on The Child and Its Environment. 
No doubt this book will appeal to many: it is not without 
a value of its own. But we must confess with candour that 
our own sympathy with it is limited. The point of view 
of the writers appears to us to be in many cases unnecessarily 
narrow. ‘To consider the training of the child from the sectarian 
and dogmatic standpoint is, we think, of doubtful value or 
wisdom. We do not like the subject of the training of the young 
to be obscured by the introduction of discussions on the doctrine 
of original sin and the other shibboleths of theological controversy. 
We would like to see the child trained to be unselfish, and 
chivalrous, and gentle; to be reared on noble ideals of self- 
sacrifice, and service ; to be taught self-control, tolerance, truth. 
We would not trouble about its inheritance of original sin, and so 
long as we saw a character, with noble possibilities, each day 
unfolding and growing stronger, we should be content to leave 


questions of dogmatic theology for the judgment of maturer 
years. 
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Robert Browning. By C. H. Herford. ‘“ Modern English 
Writers” Series. London: Blackwood & Sons, 1905. 


A HIS new arrival among the many books on Browning 
Z y is a valuable contribution to the subject. It empha- 
yy sizes what is important, while it by no means neglects 
Re 3 iG ~\ the less obvious and more easily overlooked parts of 
the great poet’s teaching. It does not permit of 
hurried reading, but suggests, and, indeed, demands reflection on 
the reader’s own part. It claims something more than a super- 
ficial perusal : and this is certainly as it should be with a book 
upon Browning. 

We are again reminded very forcibly how essential a part of 
Browning’s genius is his versatility. A volume of the compass 
of Mr. Herford’s could not adequately describe all the many 
varied characters whom Browning portrays; but still it does 
present them to us, and this, though briefly, yet in distinct out- 
lines. ‘‘Chivalrous lovers” like Valance and Capousacchi ; 
‘shady souls” like Guido, Miranda and Mr. Sludge; ‘ mun- 
dane ecclesiastics’ like Oguiben, or the bishop in Pippa Passes, 
or the Bishop of St. Praxed’s ; artists like del Sarto, the faultless 
painter; and Pictor Ignotus, ‘in whose soul,” at any rate, “no 
merchant trafficked”; and musicians, whether whimsical or 
solemn ;—what a supremely interesting group they form! And 
how the critic in recalling them to our memories helps us to 
realize, to quote his own words, that the poet is “the keenest 
and most adventurous of exploring intellects” ! 

In reference to the memorable Christmas Eve and Easter Day, 
it is aptly remarked that they were the first-fruits of the poet’s 
married life. This is one of the many instances in which the 
writer is careful to call our attention to the intellectual and 
spiritual phases of Browning’s life. Similarly, the development 
in his treatment of the subject of song and music is ably dealt 
with in the two passages where Mr. Herford speaks first of the 
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early Lyrics and Romances and later of Galuppi and Master 
Hugues. This, indeed, is one of the most valuable features of 
the book ;—that it is essentially a biography of a mind, and that 
of a most richly and highly endowed mind. 

Our author, it seems to us, omits to notice few, if any, of the 
qualities of which the lover of Browning’s poems feels that they 
are possessed. We find, for example, duly emphasized as a very 
important characteristic of their teaching the large part played in 
human history by “ God’s instants,” decisive moments in men’s 
careers, which go to shape all their future destinies, hours into 
which an eternity is crowded. Also, he points out that the 
“ pregnant instant” in the phenomena of nature has more interest 
for Browning than the slower and more gradual processes which 
count for so much with the modern scientist. 

In a striking passage on The Last Ride Together Mr. Herford 
writes that “the glory of failure” is with Browning “a familiar 
and inexhaustible theme’’; and in a later passage it is said that he 
‘found intimations of immortality in every pang of baffled aspira- 
tion.” Eloquently and persuasively, indeed, has the poet written 
on the text “It is not what a man Does which exalts him, but 
what a man Would do”! ‘There is no student but will recognise 
how in this reflection and in many another Mr. Herford pene- 
trates to the very heart of Browning’s teaching. 

Our author, while expressing the most unstinted admiration for 
the subject of his work, occasionally makes strictures upon 
defects. An unfavourable criticism is passed upon one of the 
concluding passages in 4 Blot on the Scutcheon. Something 
very near to disdain is shown for some of Browning’s ventures 
into the domain of translation. 

This last remark leads us to note that the Index—as is usually 
the case with first editions—is incomplete. Thus, the word 
translation, as also the words Guercino and Music have no place 
in it. We suppose that no student could write upon the subject 
of Browning without referring to his frequent introduction of the 
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grotesque in various connexions, but especially in reference to 
animals. Mr. Herford, we need not say, does not ignore matters 
so essentially Browningesque. But neither of the two words 
grotesque nor animals is to be found in the Index. 

In regard to friends, we learn that our poet was singularly 
fortunate. Readers of the Saint George will not require to be 
told that Ruskin was one of the goodly company. It was in a 
letter to Ruskin that Browning wrote “ All poetry is the problem 
of getting the infinite into the finite”: a pregnant sentence, which 
affords Mr. Herford scope for one of many pieces of deep-reaching 
criticism. 

It is pleasing to observe that the author is ungrudgingly 
appreciative of Browning critics who have preceded him, such 
as Mr. Stopford Brooke and Mr. Pigou. 

‘Each of the ten chapters is headed with a quotation which 
forms an excellent introduction to what follows. In this, as in 
other respects, there is every evidence of careful work in this 
volume. On Mr. Herford’s own part there is no lack of “choice 
word and measured phrase.” The book, indeed, has all the 
merits that might be expected from a diligent student of the sub- 
ject, who starts with a mind well-stored and a taste sensitive to 
the niceties of literary form. A JS. 


The Poor and the Land. ‘Being a Report on the Salvation Army 
Colonies in the United States and at Hadleigh, England, with 
Scheme of National Land Settlement and an Introduction. ‘By 
H. Rider Haggard. Illustrated. London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. Cloth, 2/-; Paper, 1/6. 


= ¥: EW recent books on social experiment and reform are 
AKAM) so deserving of a high and permanent place as Mr. 
fe SS Rider Haggard’s The Poor and the Land. All the 
XY): qualities that marked his earlier social works are to be 

™ found in this smaller and less purely personal one; and 
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there is in it an applicability to very pressing and very present 
needs which gives it peculiar weight and value. Those who are 
pondering over the problem of the poor and the land—and who is 
not to-day ?—must needs procure the volume, for it is one whose 
records and suggestions demand the fullest and weightiest 
consideration. 

The volume is a reprint of the Report which the author 
submitted on the completion of his duties as Commissioner, 
appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to examine 
and report on three land settlements established in the United 
States of America by the Salvation Army. It was a happy thought 
to rescue the Report from that oblivion which is the fate of nearly 
all blue-books, particularly as it is now preceded by a very 
valuable introduction. In this introduction the author briefly 
resumes the object of his mission (mainly concerned with the 
possibility of establishing a proportion of our urban populations in 
different parts of the Empire), the results of his enquiries and the 
policy which he recommends for adoption; and he also replies to 
several important criticisms of that policy. 

He states that he was satisfied with the Fort Amity and Fort 
Romie experiments; that the settlers were comfortable and happy, 
and financially well-off; and, further, that the financial loss 
incurred by the Salvation Army is no argument against the general 
efficiency of the scheme, but traceable to special causes which are 
in no way involved in the scheme itself. The defects and the 
qualities of Mr. Rider Haggard’s own scheme, and the question of 
the effectiveness of his replies to his critics, cannot with fairness 
be entered into in the space of a brief review. The book must 
be considered as a whole, or not at all. 

As the title sufficiently indicates, only one section of the social 
problem is discussed; but that section is one of the most impor- 
tant of all; one, too, which is rapidly assuming a larger and 
larger place in our national purview. We repeat that the book 
is indispensable to a comprehensive knowledge of its subject. 
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Spirals. By Sir Samuel Wilks, Bart., M.D., etc. Illustrated. 
Hampstead: Sydney C. Mayle. 6d. net. 


ral) £tIS brochure is a reprint of a lecture delivered before 
AX. the Hampstead Scientific Society in April last. Its 


oF 
’ 


A\essential purpose is to draw attention to the univers- 

I@ ality of the spiral form in nature ;—a subject which has 
AES always exercised men’s minds and which has received 
increased attention during recent years. Like most writers on 
the subject, the author regards the spiral tendency as due mainly 
to the necessity for following the line of least resistance and for 
economising space. Spiral forms in the vegetable and the animal 
kingdoms, in the human organs, in astronomical phenomena, in 
architecture and in mechanical appliances, are all briefly dealt with. 
The lecture errs on the popular side; it is needlessly popular, we 
think ; but it may serve to quicken interest in a many-sided and 
fascinating subject. It should, for example, find many more 
readers for Mr. T. A. Cook’s Spirals in Nature and Art. 








NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


EXAMPLES AND 


EKA eS ND Examples being aggravated comparisons are apt to 


be doubly odious. We all remember the model 
boy of our childhood, whom we hated and despised because he 
called forth the undiscerning enthusiasm of our elders. An 
uneasy undercurrent of suspicion that in some ways he really was 
better, only added zest to plots for his downfall—one of the 
symptoms of “yellow fever” in low-class journalism all the world 
over. ‘To avoid rousing this feeling requires infinite tact in the 
use of examples, and a keen scent for that fallacy which above all 
others besets the moraliser, that of false analogy. But of the 
right sort, discerned and presented with knowledge and sympathy, 
we cannot have too many. We cannot be sure that there is a 
single community with nothing to teach us. “The example of 
Germany ” !—a phrase whose meaning has been spoilt by ignorant 
misuse on the part of both friends and enemies. It was fresh 
enough once—when Mr. T. C. Horsfall used it as the title of his 
illuminating pamphlet, or when Mr. Sadler wrote his searching, 
but temperate and philosophical, studies of Prussian education. 
But smaller and less disinterested men have wearied us by holding 
up their weak abstractions of German thought, and faint reflexions 
of German activity, as examples to follow or avoid. Luckily 
increasing knowledge is restoring the balance. There still remain 
the eternal types who believe either that whatever is English is 
right; or that whatever is English to-day is wrong. But the 
conviction seems to be growing that foreign is not essentially, but 
only accidentally, the same as superior, inferior or hostile: that 
foreign communities demand intelligent study from all who would 
help to keep their own communities in the van of national and 
individual welfare. Demand intelligent, detailed study, with 
knowledge of the context of past and present social conditions ; 
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shallow enthusiasm is as useless for progress as is the resentment 
to which it gives rise. 

There has just been published 4 Comparison: the Brassworkers 
of Berlin and of Birmingham. A deputation of three are responsible 
for this report; one a representative master, another the Secretary 
of the National Society of Amalgamated Brassworkers. The 
value of this report lies perhaps chiefly in its candour, its naiveté 
even, which suggests the delighted surprise of innocents abroad. 
While this lowers its critical value to the student and statesman, 
it makes it well-fitted to arouse the intelligent interest of those to 
whom it is primarily addressed, the brassworkers. It is full of 
the impression of greater comfort and decency in work and amuse- 
ments and above all in home life, of better education and physique, 
of superior intelligence and self-restraint. The impression is not 
perhaps deeply reasoned, but remains all the more vivid. ‘“ We 
were looking for faults but found none” is a typical (not of 
course invariable) judgment. 

The report is full of things which give ample matter for 
thought : we select a few on matters very much in our mind as 
we write. It was in education that the delegates seemed to have 
been most deeply impressed. The municipal care of the children— 
“we saw no case of underfed, poorly clad, or untidy children, 
either in the streets or in school.” The fatal leakage after 


school has been largely met by the new law of compulsory evening 
schools :— 


“Tt must not be supposed that compulsory legislation 
has been necessary because young persons were averse to attending 
classes; on the contrary . . . it has become possible in con- 


sequence of the willingness to learn.” 
Most deeply of all were the delegates struck by the fulness and 
value of the technical training in their own trade. Berlin retains 
the essentials of apprenticeship, the loss of which (except in the 


engineers—on the whole the finest of the working classes) we 
have deep reason to deplore. 
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“It is on the intellectual side that Birmingham requires to adapt 
itself to changed conditions—not to cheapening its wares, but to 
getting more conception intothem. . . . The unemployed question is 
being solved by an uplifting of the unskilled labour market through 
fitting it for better and more skilled employment. The skilled labour 
at the top has gone still higher to make room for that at the bottom, 
and in its ranks are to be found a class of men with an artistic branch 
of industry in their hands.”’ 


The desire for education is still further increased by the eagerness 
to escape one year of the military service :— 
“The necessity for the better-to-do classes to pass this examination 


is probably the key to the intellectual growth and training of the 
German nation.” 


We have only room for one more quotation : they found the 
unfortunate poor regarded not as “deserving objects of charity” 
(a sadly fallen phrase) but as “justly entitled” to the assistance 
of society. We have chosen these passages, not so much for 
themselves (for on none of these points is the report exhaustive, 
and on few really authoratitive), but as representative of an 


intelligent commercial point of view. 


CN SHER ~~ Phe cheap publication and wide distribution of 

Mr. Rider Haggard’s Report on the Labour 
Colonies of the Salvation Army has raised some comment on the 
question of blue-books—an unfavourable contrast between the 
enterprise of Mr. Haggard (and his publishers) and that of the 
Government. The question is a wide and more serious one, 
affecting reports more valuable than this one. To take a single 
example. The first volume of Mr. Sadler’s Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects was allowed to go out of print, although it 
contained much valuable and some invaluable matter, and although 
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these reports were appreciated both here and abroad to a degree 
which very few Government documents could hope to achieve. 
Probably the Government never discovered how much undeserved 
praise it received for their publication. If they have been 
reprinted, or issued in another form, certainly the fact has not 
become public property. And not long since, an Imperialist 
statistician was found to protest against the expense! When 
shall we see the really important blue-books—especially those 
readable by the ordinary person—on sale and accessible? It is 
no use saying that people who want them can get them cheap on 
application, though that is often true. Lists—not official-looking, 
repellent and clumsy, but clear and really informing—should be on 
view as widely as possible. There would be a steady sale among 
the increasing number of men who are only waiting for the chance 
to become more intelligent citizens. Some time ago Mr. H. G. 
Wells made the excellent suggestion that post-offices might be 
used for the purpose. Governments have been notoriously more 
prone to appoint Royal Commissions than to study their reports. 
Perhaps it is in the long run more culpable not to make all 
such results of collective brain-work and experience more 
accessible. There is probably money in it—as in countless 
suggestions rejected by the “ practical” of our generation to be 
adopted in the next. It is far too common for people to claim 
authority in state questions because of their “practical” qualifica- 
tions—that is as a rule because they have so thorough a mastery 
of the methods (up-to-date or out-of-date, as the case may be, 
the self-confidence is much the same) of perhaps one side of one 
industry, that they have no need to think. It is as hard to make 
such people see the value (as a national asset) of a democracy 
training itself to a statesmanlike grasp of affairs (especially those 
in which it has no “business”), as it was to make their pre- 
decessors see that a steam engine can go without a horse to pull it, 
or the earth go round the sun without destroying the bases of 
religion. 
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MOVING tons it is not altogether a virtue of resolutions to be 

easily moved, or a fault of governments to be the 
reverse. But the fact remains. At a conference 
convened by the Association to promote the Higher Education of 
Working Men at Oxford on August 12, the Bishop of Hereford 
told the brief and tragic story of his Evening Continuation Schools 
Bill. A government is not alone in seeing biggest the things 
nearest its eyes: it remained unmoved even by this most 
moderate attempt to deal with the education of our youth. So 
this vital problem remains outside practical politics. Or rather it 
lies hidden at the root of the commonwealth while the practical 
politicians try to polish up the foliage. The conference was one 
of the best the writer has ever attended: most of the speeches 
reached a high level, notably those of Mr. M. E. Sadler, Mr. Will 
Crooks, M.P., Mr. Councillor Emes (of Bristol), Mr. Bertram 
Wilson (of Ruskin College), the Earl of Crewe, and Mr. Mans- 
bridge (Hon. Sec. of the Association). 

Resolutions were passed asking the Government to institute 
inquiry into the possibility of compulsory legislation : the modera- 
tion (surpassing that of the Bishop) certainly not due to lack of 
agreement, but probably to hope of producing action. To enforce 
it, the government is to be reminded of the example of Prussia 
and Denmark: an example probably as unwelcome as salutary. 
But whether it moves resolutions or governments, or both, the 
Association is certainly moving public opinion, which is better 
than either. 


AND 
GOVERNMENTS. 


A LESSON IN Treland and England alike owe a deep debt of 
_— gratitude to Sir Horace Plunkett. The task to 
which he has given his life is that of rebuilding the nation whose 
son he is. He has carried it on with indomitable energy—above 


all with a tact and patience rare indeed in those who have 
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attempted to deal with the great problems of Irish welfare. The 
debt is increased by the issue at one shilling (by Mr. Murray) of 
his book Ireland in the New Century. The first edition, published 
in February, 1904, was reprinted twice last year. The cheap 
issue is already in its second edition (15th thousand)—a hopeful 
popularity. The Gelic revival has given us some touching 
glimpses of Irish character, mainly on its artistic side. The first 
part of this book is an analysis of Irish character from the 
economic side. It is the view of an Irishman with great pride of 
race, who is statesman enough not to let that pride blind him to 
the depth of the injury inflicted on Irish character by a past 
unhappy all the length of history. It is typical of Irish difficulties 
that this clear-sighted patriotism should have been decried by 
members of all parties. Its fundamental position is that of reform 
from within—the regeneration of character and reorganisation of 
industry progressing together under the stimulus of self-help and 
co-operation. The second part of the book tells very simply the 
story of the work of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
and of the Department of Agriculture—that most interesting 
experiment in government. Besides the information on a problem 
sorely needing light, this book is of immense value as an essay in 
practical constructive statesmanship. It shows active detailed 
work, first in co-operative propaganda, then in co-operative 
government; for that is what Sir Horace has actually achieved 
within the elastic limits of his department. In close contact with 
problems specially Irish he has developed a philosophy of history 
which rings in clear harmony with the best political thought. 
He has not taken refuge in any of the stock solutions of those 
who have lost heart or temper or wits before this most puzzling 
of questions—such as rhetoric, “‘ascendency,” abuse, “ firmness,” 
redistribution, providence. He has devoted heart and temper 
and wits to statesmanlike study and action. If we could have 
an examination for members of Parliament, this should certainly 
be one of the textbooks. 
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aae tocica, We have received a copy of the First Annual 
SOCIETY. Report of this Society. It is with peculiar 

pleasure that we bring it under the notice of our 
readers. The Society is young yet—just a little over two years 
old; but it has already done excellent work ; and all it needs for 
the fuller realisation of its comprehensive aims is a wider public 
support. It is time that Britain awoke to the fact that Sociology 
is not necessarily a dry and barren philosophical subject ; that it 
does not exist for the development of theory to the exclusion of 
practice; but is essentially both a philosophy and a polity. That 
the Society recognises it as such is made clear by the first para- 
graph explanatory of its scope and aims: 

“The aims of the Sociological Society are scientific, educational, 
and practical. It seeks to promote investigation, and to advance 
education in the social sciences in their various aspects and applica- 
tions. Its field covers the whole phenomena of society. The origin 
and development, the decay and extinction of societies, their structure 
and classification, their internal functions and interaction have to be 
observed and compared; and all this with increasing precision and 
completeness. The many standpoints from which social phenomena 
may be considered have thus all to be utilised. In this way the 
Society affords the common ground on which workers from all fields 
and schools may profitably meet, . . . . all contributing their results 
towards a fuller Social Philosophy, including the natural and civil 
history of man, his achievements and his ideals,” 

The Report contains an excellent and stimulating address by the 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce on the aims and programme of the Society ; 
a “map of distribution of members ’’—a forcible proof not of the 
numerical weakness of the Society but of the social and intellectual 
apathy of the country; and a resumé of the aims and objects of 
the Society and of the work already accomplished by it. We 
heartily commend our readers to turn again to Professor 
Thomson’s review, in our April number, of Sociological Papers 
(containing the papers and discussions of the 1904 terms), and to 
put themselves in communication with the Secretary, whose address 


is §, Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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THE ENTENTE 


pin Mahony The recent visit of a portion of the French Fleet 


to this country was a reason for sincere joy to all 
who have the establishment of good international relations at 
heart. That event has placed the Fashoda crisis and the danger 
of rupture during the South African war farther back in history ; 
—made them seem like old stories difficult to recall and, indeed, 
scarcely worth retelling. If on these occasions the conduct of the 
one nation and the criticism of the other were alike wanting in 
honesty, there was a depth of feeling which made danger real and 
even near; but that is all altered now, and it would seem that the 
same depth of feeling is directed towards an altogether better end. 
The mere fact, however, that international feeling can change 
both so rapidly and so radically, even for the better, is itself a 
solemn warning. No consistent and permanent international 
relations can exist upon feeling alone. Feeling and sympathy 
must be strengthened by a real mutual understanding; the heart 
must be aided by the intellect; and enthusiastic salutations 
followed by something really worth the saying and by an invitation 
to common action. The two nations have much to say to each 
other and, also, much to perform together. Their reciprocal 
compliments should be but as the recognition that their respective 
places in modern civilisation are largely complementary. The 
establishment of the ensente is, indeed, partly due to a realisation 
of this all-important fact. We may find much to criticise in both 
the national and the social ideals and actions of the two countries ; 
but there is no disputing the fact that not only the full and 
permanent development of each along its sanest and most charac- 
teristic lines, but also the peace and the progress of the whole 
western world, is largely dependent upon a good, solid and lasting 
Anglo-French understanding and alliance. 
Where the yellow press has ranged itself for once upon the 
right and human side, there is no scope left for a staid and sober 
review but to point the briefest of morals. 
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A NATIONAL It is with extreme pleasure that we are able to 
WORKERS record in this issue that preliminary steps have 
Wess Hews. been taken for the foundation of a national league 
of workers with boys. The movement is a sign of the times. 
The importance of devoting more care to the problems of boy- 
hood and adolescence has of late years been increasingly recognized. 
What is now wanted is an organization which shall link together 
all who are working with boys, or whose work or its influence 
reaches them—the teacher, the lads-club worker, the member of 
education authority, the employer, the civic worker, the religious 
worker, and, above all, the parent—and by conference, publica- 
tions, and the usual methods of an efficiently organized society, 
bring before them the best knowledge of the many problems they 
are grappling with, and the most helpful and scientific methods of 
work. It should help to a better mutual understanding, to the end 
that each form of work shall develop its own leadership, methods 
and results to the fullest extent. 

Such are the objects of the new league, and the methods of its 
work may be briefly summarised as follow :— 

(1) The foundation of a national centre of communication 
between all workers with boys. 

(2) An annual congress of members for the reading and 
discussion of papers. 

(3) The publication of a quarterly journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the league and of expert articles upon subjects 
coming within the scope of its operations. 

(4) The foundation of a library containing, so far as it is 
possible to collect them, complete reports of work of all 
kinds with boys at home and abroad. 

This library would be arranged for loan and would be 
available for the most distant members of the League. 

(5) The League will seek to give expert information and 
advice on any question relating to work with boys which 
may be referred to it. 
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In this matter of the specialized study of work with the young, 
we, in this country, are behind America, where the Clark University 
is an example of world-wide fame, as, too, of world-wide influence, 
and where a General Alliance of Workers with boys has been 
doing most valuable work for many years. The latter society has 
kindly promised its co-operation in furthering the objects of the 
new league. 

A representative and influential provisional committee has been 
formed, and arrangements are in hand for a conference to be held, 
probably in London, in November. Any readers of Saint George 
who would like to be associated with the movement, or to receive 
further details, are invited to communicate with the General Editor 
of this review, who is acting as honorary secretary. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHILDHOOD 
AND ADOLESCENCE. 


{Norz.—This is the third portion of a list which for the present will appear 
quarterly, with a view later to detailed classification for separate publication. 
It is not proposed to attempt a complete bibliography of the subjects in question, 
but to submit a selected list of books for the help and guidance of those 
engaged in education and other work amongst the young, or of students of these 
subjects. We invite criticisms and suggestions in order that the list may, as far 
as possible, be fairly representative of those works which have proved useful in 
practice. ] 


ADAMSON, J. E. THE THEORY OF EDUCATION IN PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 
London, Sonnenschein. 1903. 3/6. 


The plan of this excellent commentary has been first “to give a sum- 
mary of Plato’s ideas, and then to add such expository and critical 
notes as seem likely to be of help.” Mr. Adamson has been “especially 
anxious” to show how Platonic ideas may illuminate modern educational 
problems. 


ARMSTRONG, H. E. THE TEACHING OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND OTHER 
PAPERS ON EDUCATION. 


London, Macmillan. 1903. 6/-. 


This is a collection of essays, covering some twenty years, al] devoted 
to the teaching of scientific method, which has been (so far as educa- 
tion is concerned) Professor Armstrong’s lifework. Very briefly the 
plan is this: that just as the experimental ( “heuristic” ) method has, 
by the scope it gives for initiative, revolutionised science and industry, 
so that initiative may be preserved and developed by the same method 
in the scientific training of our youth. It is urged with polemic force, 
and with a wide variety of appeal. Those whose interest is in the 
progress or decadence of industries should read the book for its 
accounts both of our failures and their remedy. 


BARNETT, P. A. COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION AND TEACHING. 
London, Longmans. 1902 (4th edition). 6/-. 
Mr. Barnett did himself less than justice in his title. What is 
advertised as commonsense is usually very common and not always 
sense. This book is uncommonly good sense, and may be commended 
for what it claims to be, “an introduction to practice.” It does not 
claim to be a manual: but to be the preliminary to Teaching and 
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Organisation (Longmans, 6/6), which is a manual in chapters by 
various writers, edited by Mr. Barnett. Still less has it any claim to 
philosophical completeness of system. But it has the unity of a 
single viewpoint, and of an unusual fund of “sense.” Its chief 
subjects are :—Discipline, Curricula, Speech and Languages, Mathe- 
matics and Physical Science, Geography and History, the Making of 
the Teacher. The reference is primarily to secondary schools. 


COULTON, G. G. PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC NEEDS. 
London, Simpkin & Marshall. 1901. 5/-. 


“This book aims at bringing home to English parents some ideas 
which have long been familiar to hundreds of thinking schoolmasters.” 
Schoolmasters, that is, who are discontented with the continuance of 
antiquated and wasteful teaching methods. Some of them have given 
up hope; while others, fitter for a time of transition, are setting them- 
selves to study, criticise, reform. A few like Mr. Coulton try to 
educate public opinion. In this book, with force and freshness, he 
examines such questions as our Failure in Modern Language Teaching, 
the Attitude of Public Schools towards Army Examinations, the 
Teaching of English. 


HERBART. LETTERS AND LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 


Translated by Mr. and Mrs. Felkin. 


London, Sonnenschein. 1898. 4/6. 








The Letters were written when Herbart was twenty-two years old, 
while tutor to the three sons of Herr von Steiger. They consist of 
schemes of study for, and reports on, the progress of his pupils. His 
careful analysis of the characters of the boys, and his choice of subjects 
to be studied by each, afford a practical application of his theory that 
the end of education is the formation of moral character. 

The Lectures were written thirty-eight years later. They deal with 
the Art of teaching based on the principles laid down in his Science 
of Education, which he had written twenty years before. To ensure 
a thorough understanding of the Art, one should study first the 
Science; but much can be learnt from the Lectures in connection 
with the Translators’ helpful introduction. 
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HUGHES, J. L. FROEBEL’S EDUCATIONAL LAWS FOR ALL TEACHERS. 


London, Arnold (International Education Series). 1901. 3/6. 


The significance of this title lies in the attempt to show that Froebelian 
principles are not confined to the kindergarten, but that “ the principles 
upon which the kindergarten processes are based, are fundamental 
principles that should guide the teacher in the work of teaching and 
training the child throughout its school course.” 


WELLS, H. G. MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 
London, Chapman & Hall. 1904. 3/6. 


The part of Mr. Wells’ sociological studies which concerns this 
bibliography is that relating directly to education—more than half of 
this book does so. Mr. Wells’ educational experience as teacher, 
examiner, text-book writer, and his literary experience as novelist, 
combine to produce a remarkably vivid criticism of the education of 
to-day. The standpoint is frankly scientific, biological: very like that 
of Dr. Stanley Hall. The tone is deeply serious and transparently 
honest. The book serves as a tonic rather than a systematic treatment. 


WELTON, J. THE LOGICAL BASES OF EDUCATION. 
London, Macmillan. 1899 (1st edition). 3/6. 


Professor Welton has here attacked the problem of logic as a subject 
of study. Dr. Bosanquet has said that the chief difficulty of logic 
for the student is to “sustain his persuasion that its point of view is 
worth applying.” Probably most teachers would do better to spend 
their energy in other directions than that of common logic; formal 
logic as ordinarily taught is a waste of time. But a scientific 
methodology is a real need—one founded on a living psychology and 
logic. With this clearly in view Professor Welton develops his 
account of the essentials of logic as the method of education, and 
does so with skill and clearness, with but little insistence on the 
traditional forms. Perhaps we have some time to wait for a scientific 


and practical methodology growing out of a genetic psychology and 
logic. 








